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^CfyCf/?/Cf(7&S that  help  make  Underwood 

the  Favorite  on  BOTH  sides  of  the  desk,.. — . 

3  Youll  find  it  easier  to  teach  on  UNDERWOOD 
Students  find  it  easier  to  learn 
on  UNDERWOOD 


/  RHYTHM  TOUCH 

is  a  new  concept  of  light  smooth  strokes  that 
puts  a  new  kind  of  ease  into  typing.  Students 
find  it  a  great  help  in  developing  comfortable, 
relaxed  typing  tempo.  You’ll  find  Rhythm 
Touch  a  great  help  in  guiding  students  toward 
the  perfection  of  smooth,  regular  technique 
that  combines  speed  and  accuracy. 


TIPS  ON  TEACHING  TYPING  Mmjk 

by  George  L  Hossfield 

10-times  World* s  Champion  Typist 

Let’s  stop  hampering  a  beginner  by  requiring  perfec- 
tion  or  even  near  perfection  at  the  start.  We  must  re- 
quire  a  degree  of  accuracy,  of  course,  but  let  us  temper 
our  demands  with  leniency.  The  achievement  of  perfection  is  a  gradual 
accomplishment;  it  should  not  be  expected,  much  less  required,  from  a 
begli.uer.  Getting  accustomed  to  stroking  the  keys  properly,  using  the 
right  amount  of  finger  leverage,  and  remembering  the  location  of  the 
keys  to  be  depressed  —  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  the  beginner 
has  to  think  about  while  attempting  to  do  something  that  is  entirely 
new.  After  a  certain  amount  of  practice  a  student  gradually  gains  confi¬ 
dence  and  then  you  can  expect  an  improved  result.  The  requirement  of 
perfection  places  the  student  under  an  unnecessary  tension  and  strain, 
which  in  itself  will  defeat  a  student’s  best  intentions.  Tension  and 
strain  have  ruined  the  chances  of  more  than  one  trained  professional 
operator  so  let  us  not  expect  the  impossible  from  the  untrained  beginner. 


2  RIMLESS  FINGER  FORM  KEYS 

are  scientifically  designed  .  .  .  concave  and 
form-fitting  to  the  finger.  The  finger  centers 
accurately  on  the  key  top.  Through  this  ac¬ 
curacy  of  key-stroke  the  type  bars  travel  to 
the  printing  point  free  of  vibration,  contribut¬ 
ing  to  neat,  clean-cut  impressions. 


SEE-SET  SCALES 
FOR  BALANCED  WORK 


You  can  set  these  visible  scales  in  a  jiffy  .  .  . 
to  center  paper,  center  text  or  center  headings. 
It’s  faster,  easier,  more  positive  and  accurate 
.  .  .  with  Underwood’s  See-Set  Scales.  The 
teacher  takes  pride  in  the  quality  of  work 
done  by  the  students  and  appreciates  the  con¬ 
venience  and  the  ease  of  teaching  Balanced 
Work  the  Underwood  Way. 
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NEW  OFFICERS  and  board  members  of  the  Eastern  Business  Teachers  Association:  Standing, 
board  members — Lloyd  H.  Jacobs,  New  Jersey  State  Supervisor;  Mrs.  Agnes  L.  Seavey,  principal 
of  the  Auburn  Maine  School  of  Commerce;  Dr.  John  L.  Rowe,  Columbia  University  Teachers 
College;  Evelyn  R.  Kulp,  Ambler,  Pa.,  High  School;  and  A.  Raymond  Jackson,  Coldey  Beacom 
School.  Officers,  seated — Treasurer  Pernin  H.  Q.  Taylor,  dean  of  the  Taylor  School;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Joseph  Gruber,  Central  Commercial  High  School,  New  York  City;  President  Rufus  Stickney, 
Boston  Clerical  School;  Secretary  Bernard  A.  Shilt,  Buffalo  city  supervisor;  and  Past  President 
Jay  W.  Miller,  president  of  the  Coldey  Beacom  School  of  Business. 


education  news 

■  Student  Deferments— You  can  tell 
your  seniors  that  the  A  students  won’t 
have  any  advantage  over  the  D  stu¬ 
dents,  after  all,  insofar  as  the  draft  is 
concerned.  Congress  has  rejected  auto¬ 
matic  deferment  for  superior  students, 
believing  that  to  accept  such  a  basis  for 
deferment  penalizes  students  of  low- 
income  families  and  would  sponsor  a 
system  of  “mental  aristocracy.” 

Enlistments  are  high  enough,  how¬ 
ever,  to  trim  the  size  of  draft  calls.  It 
now  appears  that  the  June  high  school 
graduate  who  wants  to  go  to  college  or 
to  business  school  can  pretty  well 
count  on  completing  at  least  one  year 
of  training  before  his  draft  board  will 
think  about  him. 

■  Teacher  Deferments— According  to  J. 
L.  McCaskill,  speaker  at  the  Conference 
for  Mobilization  of  Education,  young 
men  teachers  are  a  safe  bet,  too.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  he  points  out,  only 
one  man  in  sixteen  in  the  19-26  age 
group  has  been  inducted.  Moreover, 
teaching  is  considered  a  “critical  occu¬ 
pation”  in  many  districts,  where  draft 
boards  have  been  deferring  the  young 
men  on  that  basis. 

■  Jolt  for  D.E.— Distributive  education 
has  been  handed  a  terrific  jolt:  The 
House  has  voted  to  slice  off  all  reim¬ 
bursement  ($1.8  million)  for  D.E., 
thereby  slicing  off  job-training  courses 
for  more  than  330,000  adults  and  30,000 
high  school  co-op  students.  [See  story, 
page  489.] 

Whether  vocational  funds  should  be 
administered  by  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  or  by  the  Office  of  Education  is 
part  of  the  issue.  Vocational  educators 
(who  are  leading  the  fight  for  restora¬ 
tion  of  D.E.  funds)  have  won  at  least 
one  victory:  The  House  turned  down 
the  plans  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  take  ten  million  dollars 
away  from  the  Office  of  Education  and 
use  it,  via  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  for  “defense  training.” 

■  Dash  for  the  Nearest  Registrar- 
Watch  for  an  all-out  effort  by  busi¬ 
ness  colleges  to  enroll  veterans  this 
month  and  next.  July  25  is  the  date  by 
which  World  War  II  veterans  must 
start  their  educational  programs  if  they 
are  to  receive  G.I.  educational  benefits— 
allowances,  tuition,  books,  etc. 

i  New  Steps  toward  Research  Co¬ 
ordination— For  a  year,  the  movement 
to  co-ordinate  the  research  efforts  of  all 
interested  in  business  education  has 
been  gaining  headway.  New  steps  are  to 


be  taken  at  big  doings  in  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  on  May  25  and  26. 

•  Background.  Last  November  an 
official  conference  of  fifty  business  edu¬ 
cation  leaders  was  held  at  Clear  Lake 
Camp  in  Michigan.  [B.  E.  W.,  January, 
1951,  p.  239.]  The  group  recommended 
that  steps  be  taken  to  co-ordinate  the 
research  interests  and  activities  of  Delta 
Pi  Epsilon  ( national  fraternity  for  grad¬ 
uate  students  in  business  education),  of 
the  National  Association  of  Business- 
Teacher-Training  Institutions,  and  of 
the  Research  Foundation  of  the  United 
Business  Education  Association.  The 
conference  group  recommended  also 
that  the  UBEA  Foundation  be  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  initiate  action  on  the 
matter. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  in  Atlantic  City,  the  Foundation 
accepted  the  responsibility  for  starting 
action;  and  Foundation  president,  Paul 
S.  Lomax  (New  York  University),  ap¬ 
pointed  the  man  who  had  originally 
convened  the  unofficial  Clear  Lake  Con¬ 
ference— Dr.  John  M.  Trytten  (Uni-' 
versity  of  Michigan)— to  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  a  committee  to  get  the  ball  roll¬ 
ing.  At  the  same  convention  in  Atlantic 
City,  Doctor  Trytten  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  NABTTI— and  he  was  already 
national  vice-president  of  the  fraternity; 
so  he  is  continuing  his  key  role  as  an 


official  of  all  three  groups  concerned  in 
the  co-ordination. 

•  May  25  and  May  26.  Meeting  in 
Bloomington  are  the  national  executive 
boards  of  both  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  and 
NABTTI  and  the  committee  from  the 
Foundation.  The  national  executive 
boards  are  holding  individual  meetings 
to  plan  their  fall  activities,  but  they  will 
convene  jointly  with  the  Foundation 
committee  to  study  and  take  action  on 
research  co-ordination. 

•  Presiding  at  the  respective  meet¬ 
ings,  therefore,  will  be  Doctor  Trytten, 
of  NABTTI  and  the  Foundation,  and 
Dr.  M.  Herbert  Freeman  (Paterson, 
New  Jersey,  State  Teachers  College). 
Host  to  tne  joint  conference  is  Dr. 
Elvin  S.  Eyster  (University  of  In¬ 
diana),  who  is  also  an  official  member 
of  all  three  organizations. 


PEOPLE 


■  Doctorates— 

•  A.  Faborn  Etier,  head  of  the 
Secretarial  Studies  Department  of  Mid¬ 
western  University,  Texas,  Doctor  of 
Education,  from  Teachers  College  of 
Columbia  University.  Dissertation:  An 
Analysis  of  College-Trained  Secretaries 
as  a  Basis  for  Establishing  Secretarial 
Science  in  Four-Year  Colleges,  April, 
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1951;  under  the  direction  of  Dr,  Ham-  ' 
DEN  L.  Forkner.  i 

■  Ivan  Chapman  Retiring— Ivan  E. 
Chapman,  former  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Teachers  Association,  I 
and  for  more  than  forty  years  a  leader 
of  business  education  in  the  Detroit 
Public  Schools,  will  retire  from  his  post 
as  first  assistant  superintendent  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year. 

■  Appointments— 

•  Dr.  William  M.  Polisiiook,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Department  of  Business 
Education  at  Temple  University,  has 
been  apjxiinted  Assistant  Dean  of 
Teachers  College,  at  Temple.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  continuing  the  administration 
of  his  own  department.  Dr.  Polishook 
will  assist  new  graduate  students  in 
shaping  up  their  programs. 

•  Lillian  Groves,  for  twenty-five 
years  a  successful  teacher  in  private 
schools  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Mich¬ 
igan,  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
the  Illinois  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  in 


INE-A'TIME  COPYHOLDER 


Springfield.  1 

•  To  the  staff  of  Florida  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Tallahassee:  William  A.  Rich¬ 
ards,  formerly  of  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Florence,  Alabama;  Glenna  Dod¬ 
son,  from  Louisa  (V^irginia)  High 
School;  Paul  M.  Dauten,  Jr.,  from 
Missouri  Valley  College,  Marshall, 
Missouri;  Dr.  W.  Bruce  Weale,  from 
Columbia  University;  Mary  Jane  Pel- 
ton,  last  year  a  graduate  assistant  at 
the  University;  and  Miriam  Secor, 
master’s  graduate  of  the  University. 

•  Edwin  A.  Lederer,  until  recently 
director  of  business  education  for  the 
city  of  Chicago,  has  been  made  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Instructional  Mate¬ 
rials  for  the  Chicago  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  In  this  capacity,  Mr.  Lederer  will 
be  concerned  with  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment,  radio  and  visual  education,  and 
textbook  selection. 

•  Dr.  Enos  C.  Perry,  principal  of 
the  Sexton  School  and  its  branch  for 
exceptional  children,  succeeds  Mr.  Led¬ 
erer  as  director  of  business  education 
in  Chicago.  Seventeen  years  a  business 
teacher  in  the  city’s  schools.  Doctor 
Perry'  (DePaul  University)  has  also 
been  director  of  student  activities  in 
the  city’s  evening  colleges.  During 
World  War  II  he  was  a  Commander  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy. 

•  J.  Roy  Wells,  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Administration  at 
Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College, 
Texas,  has  been  made  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Texas  Technological  Col¬ 
lege,  Lubbock,  Texas.  He  is  succeeded 

I  by  Dr.  Jean  D.  Neal,  from  the  Uni- 
1  versity  of  Texas.  Dr.  Neal  has  been  a 
!  high  school  teacher  and  served  on  the 
I  faculties  of  Drake  University  and  the 
University  of  Houston,  where  he  was 


Coast  to  coast.  Remington  Rand’s  new  Line-a-time  is  prov¬ 
ing  an  important  education  aid  for  faster,  easier,  more  accu¬ 
rate  transcribing.  It  not  only  enables  smdents  to  learn  to 
transcribe  properly,  but  also  trains  them  note  to  use  equip¬ 
ment  they  will  later  find  in  business  offices. 

The  new  Line-a-time  assures  correct,  forward,  "right  be¬ 
fore  your  eyes”  reading— it’s  packed  with  features  that  boost 
the  efficiency  of  any  typist .  . .  features  like  the  exclusive 
Trans-vue  line  guide,  which  indicates  the  line  being  copied 
and  also  lets  you  see  ahead  several  lines  to  spot  copy  changes. 
The  new  Space-celector  adjusts  instantly  for  single,  double  or 
"free-w'heeling”  spacing.  The  exclusive  "no  fumbling”  Turn- 
a-page  Pocket  makes  pages  easier  to  turn,  easier  to  hold  in 
position.  And  Line-a-time  is  Light-Conditioned— ■a.  mere  twist 
of  the  knob.sets  copy  at  the  right  angle  for  maximum  light¬ 
ing  and  readability. 

Students  and  teachers  recognize  the  important  efficiency¬ 
building  benefits  of  learning  to  type  with  Line-a-time . . .  the 
world’s  foremost  copyholder. 


Remington  Rand  Business  Machines  &  Supplies  Division 
Room  2126,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  send  me  folder  RSL  212  on  rhe  New  Line-a-time 
copyholder  for  faster,  easier,  more  accurate  typing. 

□  Please  arrange  for  a  demonstration  of  the  New  Line-a-time 
in  my  office  —  no  obligation,  of  course. 


FREE  LINE-A-TIME 
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director  of  the  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

•  William  Rineer,  from  Sewickley 
High  School  and  Indiana  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania)  State  Teachers  College,  to  in- 
structorship  in  Secretarial  Division  at 
Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

•  Oswald  M.  Hager,  on  leave  from 
the  University  of  North  Dakota  and 
state  supervisor  of  business  education, 
has  been  appointed  district  price  exec¬ 
utive  for  the  Office  of  Price  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  9t  Fargo. 

■  Bereavements— 

•  Peter  Twist,  for  many  years  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Behnke- Walker  Business 
School,  Portland,  Oregon,  passed  away 
on  March  31. 

•  L.  E.  Huseby,  former  president  of 
the  Business  Institute  of  Milwaukee, 
passed  away  on  April  8,  in  Florida, 
where  he  was  vacationing. 


SCHOOLS 


■  Beacom  and  Coldey  Colleges 
Merge— One  of  the  biggest  mergers 
among  private  schools  in  the  East  was 
arranged  in  April,  when  Coldey  College 
and  Beacom  College,  both  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delaware,  and  both  with  more  than 
half  a  century  of  service  to  the  city, 
combined  into  the  new  Coldey  Beacom 
School  of  Business. 

•  Goldey  College,  founded  in  1886 
by  the  late  H.  S.  Coldey,  has  owned 
its  school  properties,  including  dormi¬ 
tories,  for  many  years.  W.  E.  Douglas, 
president  of  Goldey,  is  completing  52 
years  of  service  with  the  school. 

•  Beacom  College  was  establislKxl  in 
1900  by  W.  H.  Beacom.  This  organiza¬ 
tion,  too,  owns  its  own  sch(X)l  and  dormi¬ 
tory  facilities.  J.  W.  Hirons,  president 
of  Beacom  since  1935,  has  been  with 
the  school  for  42  years. 

•  New  officers  of  Goldey  Beacom 
include:  Dr.  Jay  W.  Miller  (principal 
and  vice-president  of  Goldey),  presi¬ 
dent;  A.  Raymond  Jackson  (Beacom 
vice-president),  vice-president  and  di¬ 
rector  of  admissions;  John  G.  Leach 
(vice-president  and  treasurer  of  Bea¬ 
com),  vice-president  and  director  of  ed¬ 
ucation;  A.  S.  Phillips  (secretary  of 
Goldey),  secretary -treasurer;  J.  W. 
Hirons  (Beacom  president),  ohaiiman 
of  the  board;  and  W.  E.  13ouglas 
(Goldey  president),  honorary  chairman 
of  the  board. 

■  Three  Teacher  Trainers  Buy  a  Busi¬ 
ness  School— Dr.  M.  Herbert  Free¬ 
man  and  two  of  his  associates  at  the 
Paterson  State  Teachers  College  have 
purchased  the  Sherwood  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  (175  Market  Street,  Paterson,  New 
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by  Harold  H.  Smith 
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and  Alan  C.  Lloyd 

Editor,  Today's  Secretary, 
Business  Education  World, 
Business  Teacher 


...  the  book  uf/tA  iNllliBHIlillmH  for 

derelopiag  speed  with  accuracy! 


THE 


InllMMUIIilllilll  . . .  regulates  progress  within  individual  exercises 
and  within  whole  cycles  or  exercises  through  the  use  of  entirely 
new  types  of  material. 

.  .  .  Unique  Speed  Boosters  promote  sure  speed  without  jeopard¬ 
izing  accuracy.  Never  again  will  you  need  to  tell  students  to 
‘‘forget  about  accuracy  so  you  can  increase  your  speed,”  for 
copy  controlled  material  increases  finger  fluency  and  accuracy 

— with  full  application  of  skill  to  production  practice. 

.  . .  Features  10  lesson  cycles.  Lessons  paired  so  that  every  second 
lesson  can  be  done  in  either  a  class  or  a  laboratory  period. 

.  .  .  Copy  Control  is  just  one  of  the  many  outstanding  features 
of  this  new  book.  Reserve  your  examination  copy  for  delivery 
when  ready  in  August .  .  .  write  Gregg  today. 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


Business  Education  Division  •  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York  18  Dallas  1  Chicago  6  Toronto  1  London  W.C.  1  San  Francisco  4 


Visual  Teaching  is  Modern  Teaching 

IT'S  EASIEST  .  .  .  MOST  EFFICIENT 

WITH  A  KARLO 

TOE  KARLO  TYPEWRITER  DEMONSTRATION  STAND  was  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  demand  for  just  the  right  audio-visual  training 
equipment  for  the  modem  typewriting  class.  With  it,  the  teacher 
can  easily  and  conveniently  demonstrate  the  correct  techniques  in 
full  view  of  the  whole  class. 

The  KARLO  stand  is  quickly  adjustable  to  heishu 
of  from  35  to  48  inches.  Its  three  legs  prevent 
\  “wobbling''  and  it  rides  on  free-rolling  casters  for 

easy  moving  and  turning.  Sturdy  and  attractive, 
the  Karlo  has  an  all-metal  base  and  hard  wood 
top.  It  takes  up  no  more  floor  space  than  the 
dimensions  of  the  machine  it  supports.  Send  cou- 
today  for  full  details. 

AAANUFACTURERS  OF  TYPEWRITER  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  STANDS  FOR  OVER  25  YRS. 

^^"1  „1,  KARL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

II  Ionia  Ave.  S.  W.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


KARL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
34  Ionia  Ave.,  S.W. 

Grand  *  Rapids  2,  Mich. 

Send  additional  information  on  all  ovoiiable  models  of  the 
Karlo  Typewriter  Demonstration  Stand.  Thank  you. 


CITY  .  STATE 


Typing  classroom  of  tho  new 
$2,225,000  Community  High  School, 
Bluo  Island,  III.,  equippM 
completely  with  the  Crown 
adjustable  typewriter  desk. 

Dr.  Harold  L.  Richards,  superintendent 


School  after  school  equipping  or  re-equipping  typing  classrooms 
has  mode  Crown  Institutional's  adjustable  typewriter  desk  their 
choice.  The  Crown  desk  is  Kientifically  engineered  with  a  typing 
surface  that  adjusts  quickly  from  26"  to  30".  Its  compact  con¬ 
struction  permits  maximum  use  of  space.  Students,  too,  prefer 
the  Crown  desk  because  it  helps  eliminate  typing  fatigue  .  .  . 
reduces  eye  strain,  permits  the  most  comfortable  typing  position. 


Easily  adjusts  to  any  height 
from  26"  to  30” 


EQUIPMENT  CO. 
V  W  IM  218  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  III. 


WrHo  today  for  full  dotailt  and  prices.  Availablo  in  several 
sixes  and  finishes. 


Jersey).  The  Sherwood  School  has  been  head  at  the  State  Teachers  College.  His 
operated  by  the  Frazier  family  since  associates  are  Louis  C.  Nan  assy,  assist- 
1906.  ant  professor  of  business  education  at 

•  Doctor  Freeman  heads  the  new  the  Teachers  College,  who  will  be  vice¬ 
school  as  president  of  its  board;  he  will  president  and  guidance  consultant  at 

serve  as  educational  consultant  as  well  Sherwood;  and  Frank  J.  Zanfino,  busi- 

as  continue  his  position  as  department  ness  manager  of  the  Teachers  College, 


PHILIP  S.  PEPE,  Rem-Rand  typing  specialist, 
demonstrates  before  one  of  the  many  sections 
of  airmen  taking  the  special  clerk-typist  train¬ 
ing  program  on  the  campus  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  More  than  400  airmen  were 
already  being  served  in  May;  and  Dr.  James 
Cemmell,  head  of  the  Business  Education  De¬ 
partment  at  Penn  State,  expects  more  than 


900  men  to  be  enrolled  in  the  program  by  the 
end  of  June. 

During  twelve  weeks  on  the  campus,  each 
trainee  will  complete  a  program  of  360  hours 
of  instruction.  The  work,  which  is  specialized 
and  of  a  pre-college  level,  includes  English, 
typing,  filing,  report  writing,  and  military  cor¬ 
respondence.  Civilian  instructors  are  used. 


who  will  be  treasurer  and  management 
consultant  to  Sherwood  as  well.  j 

■  Summer  Conferences  —  In  last  { 
month’s  BEW,  a  listing  of  142  institu¬ 
tions  planning  to  offer  school  courses 
of  interest  to  business  teachers  was  pro-  [ 
vided.  Many  of  these  schools  are  also  ^ 
featuring  special  conferences.  PuqM)ses; 
to  draw  name  personalities  to  campuses,  j 
with  attendant  publicity  both  locally  j 
and  nationally;  to  enrich  the  regular  1 
values  of  the  summer  school;  and  to 
provide  leadership  and  service  to  the 
schools’  community  and  area  business  ■ 
teachers.  I 

•  These  twenty -six  schools  have  I 
notified  BEW  of  their  summer  con-  j 
ference  dates:  j 

Boston  University,  August  1  ; 

Columbia  University,  Teachers  College,  j 
July  21  I 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  June  | 
25  ' 

Gregg  College,  July  9-13,  July  16-20,  ; 

and  August  20-24 
Highlands  University,  June  15-16 
Indiana  University,  July  9-10 
Kan.sas  State  Teachers  College,  Em- , 
poria,  June  29  and  July  13 
Montana  State  University,  Missoula, 
June  21-22 

New  York  University,  July  25 
North  Texas  State  College,  Denton, 
June  10-12 
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Northwestern  University,  July  19-20 
Ohio  State  University,  July  16-17 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  June  25-29 
Syracuse  University,  July  21-22 
University  of  California  a^  Los  Angeles, 
June  28-29 

University  of  Houston,  June  18-22 
University  of  Michigan,  July  13-15 
University  of  Missouri,  July  12-13 
University  of  Nebraska,  June  20-23 
University  of  North  Dakota,  June  4-6 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  July  11-13 
University  of  South  Dakota,  June  7-8 
University  of  Tennessee,  July  9-10 
University  of  Washington,  June  13-16 
V^irginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  June  25- 
26 

Whitewater  State  Teachers  College, 
July  17 

•  Kinds  of  Programs.  There  are  two 
distinctly  different  types  of  summer  con¬ 
ferences  being  offered.  One  type  is  the 
one-day  or  two-day  conference  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  rapid-fire  presentation  of 
three  or  four  principal  speakers  in  a 
few  sessions,  plus  a  luncheon  or  dinner. 
The  second  kind  of  conference  is  what 
amounts  to  an  intensive  course  packed 
into  three,  four,  or  five  days;  such  a 
conference  is  often  called  a  “clinic”  or 
“workshop,”  although  the  latter  term 
is  usually  reserved  for  regular  workshop 
courses  for  credit. 

One  team  of  speaker-demonstrators 
will  present  their  program  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Dakota  on  June  4-6, 
then  put  it  on  again  on  June  7-8  at  the 
University  of  South  Dakota;  they  are: 
Gladys  Bahr  (Stephens  College)  and 
Mrs.  Madeline  S.  Strony  (Gregg), 
who  will  share  the  spotlight  in  North 
Dakota  with  State  Supervisor  for  Min¬ 
nesota  Harold  M.  Ostrem,  and  in 
South  Dakota  with  O.  M.  Hager,  State 
Supervisor  for  North  Dakota. 

Illustrative  of  the  come-and-be-stim- 
ulated  short  conferences  are  Columbia 
University’s  one-day  conference  on 
Testing  Practices  and  UCLA’s  two-day 
conference  on  Curriculum. 

Illustrative  of  the  longer  conferences 
are  those  to  be  held  at  the  University 
of  Houston,  Virginia  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute,  and  Gregg  College. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  will  run 
an  intensive  three-day  conference  on 
How  Learning  Takes  Place,  with  several 
demonstrators  and  visiting  speakers:  a 
typing  speed  demonstration  by  Nor¬ 
man  Saksvig  (L  C  Smith),  typewriting 
teaching  demonstration  by  T.  James 
Crawford  (University  of  Indiana), 
shorthand  teaching  demonstration  by 
Mrs.  Madeline  S.  Strony  (Gregg); 
and  addresses  by  Regis  Larkin  (Fair¬ 
mont,  West  Virginia,  S.  T.  C.),  Frank 
F.  Sanders  (Supervisor  of  Business  Ed¬ 
ucation,  Pittsburgh),  John  A.  Pendery 
(South-Western),  and  Dr.  John  R. 


_ PROFESSIONAL  REPORT 

Haubert  (State  Sujx'rvisor,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania)  . 

Gregg  College  is  running  three  separ¬ 
ate  one-week  clinics  (July  9-13,  July 
16-20,  and  August  20-24)  consisting 
of  half  a  day  devoted  to  Gregg  Sim¬ 
plified  and  the  other  half  a  day  devoted 
to  methods  in  typewriting  and  in  secre¬ 
tarial  practice;  authors  Louis  A.  Leslie 
and  Charles  E.  Zoubek,  in  separate 
weeks,  conduct  the  shorthand  sessions, 
while  Dr.  John  L.  Rowe,  Mrs.  Made-  | 
LINE  Strony,  and  Gregg  Editor  Alan 
C.  Lloyd  similarly  conduct  the  type¬ 
writing  and  secretarial-practice  sessions. 

The  V.P.I.  program  will  be  devoted 
entirely  to  clerical  office  practice— its 
opportunities,  course  organization,  and 
laboratory  operation— with  Arthur  L. 
Walker  (State  Supervisor,  Virginia), 
Marguerite  Crumley  (State  Business 
Education  Service,  Virginia),  and 
Robert  E.  Slaughter  (Gregg)  sharing 
the  spotlight  with  sponsor  Dr.  Harry 
Huffman. 

The  Houston  conference,  June  18  to 
22,  is  a  clinic  on  Problems  and  Methods 
of  Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  Simpli¬ 
fied,  with  feature  roles  being  played  by 
Dr.  Estelle  L.  Popham  (Hunter  Gol- 
lege.  New  York  City),  author  Louis 
A.  Leslie,  and  Dr.  Robert  N.  Tark- 
INGTON  (Gregg,  New  York  City). 


mR  PRACTICAL 
TRAINING  IN  Oma 
DUPLICATION ...  IK 
I^RSAHLE 

®  REH-O-gmph 


FOR  SALE 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

Prosperous,  since  1886.  3  instruc¬ 
tors,  including  owner.  Averaged  112 
students  throughout  1950.  Ap¬ 
proved  for  G.l.  and  vocational 
rehabilitation,  but,  majority  from 
public  school  students.  Crossed 
$36,000  in  ’49;  $35,000  in  ’50. 
Owner  accepting  European  service. 
Price:  $15,000,  complete  with  fix¬ 
tures,  machines,  supplies,  etc. 
Building  may  be  leased  or  purchased. 
Equable  climate,  no  snow.  Write, 
wire  or  phone  .  .  . 

A.  W.  Ostenson 

EUREKA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

7th  &  J  Sts.,  Eureka,  Calif. 

(In  the  Redwood  Empire)  Ph.  1001 


MODEL  "R "  LO-BOY 

FLUID  TYPE  DUPLICATOR 


Simplicity,  speed,  versatility  make  the 
Lo-Boy  Model  “R”  the  popular  dupli¬ 
cator  in  offices  everywhere — a  “must” 
for  business  training,  both  in  systems 
work  and  in  straight-run  duplication. 
Students  learn  to  operate  it  quickly 
and  accurately.  Among  its  features  are: 
automatic  feed,  automatic  counter, 
quick-change  Master  guide  and  clamp, 
100%  roller  moistening,  lever-tilt  fluid 
system,  only  one  forward  turn  of  the 
handle  per  copy,  only  stripping 
margin  required,  hairline  registration, 
ability  to  handle  card  stock  to  tissue 
up  to  9"  X  17" — and  many  others. 

fiREX-0-jrrapA  be. 

7866  W.  Hicks  St., 
Milwaukee  14,  Wis. 

SUPERIOR  FLUID  TYPE 
DUPLICATORS  AND  SUPPLIES 


Your  nearby  REX-O-graph  deal¬ 
er  will  gladly  demonstrate  this  or 
any  of  the  23  other  REX-O-graph 
models,  ranging  from  $98.00  to 
$865.00.  Ask  him  for  help  in  im¬ 
proving  classroom  work  in  dupli¬ 
cating,  too.  OR  RETURN  THE 
COUPON  FOR  DETAILS. 


i  REX-O-graph,  Ine. 

7866  W.  Hicks  St., 

I  Milwaukee  14,  Wis. 

j  Please  send  the  following^: 

I  □  Information  on  REX-O-groph  Model  "R" 
j  □  Literature  on  other  REX-O-graph  Fluid  Du- 
!  plicators. 

I  □  Details  on  REX-O-graph  DURACOPY  method 
I  of  making  copies  100  times  more  permanent. 

I  Name  . 

I  Address  . 

I  City .  State . 

I  Attention  of  . 


lUNE.  1951 
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naoTHeHTrnmiTiits 

r^BLOTAS^IO'^”'" 


^ars Ahead!  The  All-New 


^RtO  SIGNAL  WARNS-^ 

PAGE  GAGE  warns 
when  you  are  21/2 
inches  from  end  of 
page.  Tells,  and 
keeps  telling,  how 
much  page  is  left  as 
you  type  to  the  end. 
Prevents  overtyp¬ 
ing!  Saves  retyping  i 

hundreds  of  pages  j 

a  month. 


You’re  looking  at  tomorrow’s  typewriter  today! 

Has  a  new  luxury  “touch”  that’s  crisp,  peppy 
and  extra-light.  A  new  luxury  action  that  makes  typing 
faster  and  easier  than  ever  before. 

Its  many  luxury  features  include  new  Page  Gage, 
new  Deluxe  Floating  Shift,  new  Scale-Scope,  new  4-way 
Ribbon  Control,  new  Grip-Fit  Platen  Knobs,  new  10- 
Inch  Writing  Line  and  Automatic  Margin. 

Best  of  all,  it  types  the  most  beautiful  letters  you’ve 
ever  seen !  Ask  for  a  complete  demonstration  of  the 
All-New  Smith-Corona  now ! 


1951 

L  C  SMITH  &  CORONA  TYPEWRITERS  INC  SYRACUSE  1  N  Y  Canadian  factory  &  offices,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Makers  also  of  famous  Smith-Corona  Portable  Typewriters,  Adding  Machines,  Vivid  Duplicators,  Ribbons  &  Carbons. 
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HANDLING  FORMS  —  and  listing,  checking,  extending,  proving,  etc.,  the  figures 
they  involve  —  are  a  fundamental  part  of  a  sound  course  in  Clerical  Practice. 


SUPERVISOR  HYDE  .  .  .  more  to  clerical 
work  than  using  forms  and  machines. 


What  Constitutes  ^Clerical  Work^^  and 
How  Can  We  Train  Students  Ito  Do  It? 


E.  DUNCAN  HYDE 
Supervisor  of  Business  Education 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


must  be  chosen  properly,  according  to 
the  work  to  be  done.  They  must  be 
filled  in  accurately,  speedily,  and  com¬ 
pletely.  They  must  serve  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  designed.  If  copies 
are  to  be  made,  they  must  conform  to 
the  requirements  that  make  the  copies 
necessary.  Legibility  of  all  copies  is  es¬ 
sential.  This  area  of  clerical  activity 
cannot  be  overlooked  by  curriculum 
builders. 

•  Group  Four.  The  use  of  office  ma¬ 
chines  in  Ae  clerical  process  is  a  fourth 
area,  in  which  many  common  practices 
are  observed.  Machine  work  ordinarily 
breaks  down  into  two  general  types  of 
use:  (1)  as  a  principal  operation,  and 
(2)  as  an  adjunct  operation. 

In  the  first,  would  be  found  use  of 
the  key-driven  calculators,  voice  writ¬ 
ers,  duphcators,  typewriters,  key-punch 
machines,  and  so  on.  Specialized  oper¬ 
ational  facility  is  required  on  these  ma¬ 
chines,  for  most  of  them  are  used  on  a 
production  basis.  Operators  of  these 
machines  need  the  broader  aspects  of 
clerical  training,  but  they  need  not  go 
so  intensively  into  the  interrelationships 
that  the  manual  clerk  needs.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  may  require  intensive 
work  in  some  few  areas  that  are  directly 
related  to  machine  operation;  such  as 
arithmetic  for  the  calculating-machine 
operator,  or  proofreading  for  the  dupli¬ 
cating  operators. 

In  the  second  category,  that  of  sup¬ 
plementary  machine  use,  the  clerical 
worker  often  finds  the  need  for  the 
adding-listing  machine  or  the  rotary  cal¬ 
culator.  He  need  not  be  expert  in  the 
operation  of  these  machines,  but  he 
should  know  how  to  use  and  be  ac¬ 
curate  in  the  use  of  them  in  connection 
with  the  basic  computational  processes. 

Hence,  in  a  clerical  curriculum,  there 
are  two  procedures  in  the  matter  of 
oflBce-machine  instruction,  (I)  that  in 
which  the  pupil  wishes  to  specialize 
and  become  a  proficient  operator,  and 
(2)  that  in  which  a  general  knowledge 
of  operation  is  all  that  is  required.  In 
any  event,  machine  instruction  should 
be  an  essential  part  of  the  program. 

■  Identifying  the  Areas  in  \\^ich  the 
Clerical  Processes  Are  Used— Once  the 
clerical  processes  have  been  delineated, 
the  second  major  step  is  to  identify  the 
areas  in  which  they  function.  It  is  likely 
that  no  limit  can  oe  placed  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  these  areas,  because  little  activ¬ 
ity  can  be  carried  on  in  the  business 
world  without  the  aid  of  clerical  work. 
This  is  true  in  construction,  commerce, 
manufacturing,  service  industries,  and 
the  professions.  For  our  purposes,  how¬ 
ever,  the  most  reasonable  approach  in 
identifying  the  areas  is  one  which  has 
been  our  premise  to  this  point— that  of 
frequency  of  occurrence  or  common 
usage. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  nearly 


all  business  requires  record  keeping  in 
some  form.  This,  of  course,  may  be 
found  in  many  processes.  Among  these, 
usually  departmentalized,  are  activities 
relating  to  mail,  cash,  purchasing,  sell¬ 
ing,  payroll,  personnel,  filing,  account¬ 
ing,  and  billing.  Then,  too,  there  is  the 
matter  of  stock  and  stores  records,  re¬ 
ceiving,  delivering,  and  so  on.  Careful 
consideration  should  be  given  to  provi¬ 
sion  for  instruction  and  practice  in  many 
of  these  areas. 

■  Noting  the  Flow  of  Processes— A 
third  step  has  to  do  with  an  area  to 
which  business  gives  considerable  at¬ 
tention:  the  relationship  that  one  de¬ 
partment  bears  to  another.  Here  we  are 
concerned  with  the  flow  of  clerical 
work.  The  clerical  product  of  one  de¬ 
partment  activates  the  processes  of 
other  departments.  Departmental  func¬ 
tion  becomes  significant  and  identifiable 
in  the  organization.  Efficient  methods 
must  be  introduced  on  an  over-all  basis 
to  satisfy  both  informational  and  sched¬ 
uling  demands  of  every  department. 

Delayed  postings  to  accounts  receiv¬ 
able,  for  example,  might  seriously  ham¬ 
per  the  Credit  Department’s  approval 
of  a  new  order  or  might  deny  a  dis¬ 
count  due.  Delayed  time  cards  could 
impede  the  Payroll  Department’s  work 
seriously  enough  to  cause  employee  re¬ 
sentment.  One  could  give  countless  il¬ 
lustrations  in  other  departments  of  the 
effect  of  one  department’s  failure. 

The  important  thing  is  that  pupils 
preparing  for  clerical  occupations  must 
know  that  every  department  is  both  de¬ 
pendent  and  responsible,  and  that  fail¬ 
ure  in  any  part  of  the  process  destroys 
the  process.  Curriculum  builders  in  cler¬ 
ical  procedures  must  provide  for  this 
knowledge. 

■  Noting  the  Importance  of  Business 
Understanding  —  While  knowledge  of 
specific  clerical  duties  and  the  ability  to 


perform  many  of  the  skills  required  is 
essential,  there  is  a  fourth  step  that  must 
also  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  a 
well-rounded  clerical  worker.  This  has 
to  do  with  the  organizational  back¬ 
ground  of  business. 

An  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  business  organization  and 
operation  is  necessary  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  background  information  that 
every  clerical  worker  should  have. 

It  is  rather  difficult  for  a  routine  cler¬ 
ical  worker  to  see  how  he  contributes  to 
over-all  operation.  A  fuller  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  function  should  give  him  not 
only  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  im¬ 
portance  o^his  job  but  a  feeling  of  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  for  the  job  as  well. 
The  feeling  of  personal  importance  that 
results  from  the  knowledge  that  one  is 
part  of  the  organization  is  fundamental 
to  the  employee’s  attitude  and  effi¬ 
ciency. 

Together  with  a  knowledge  of  busi¬ 
ness  organization  shonld  go  the  under¬ 
standing  of  certain  basic  economic 
concepts.  Wages,  interest,  profits,  pro¬ 
duction,  markets,  taxes,  labor  relations, 
capital,  and  money  are  topics  which 
should  be  included.  Perhaps  a  founda¬ 
tion  in  business  law  would  also  help  in 
completing  the  informational  back¬ 
ground  necessary  to  the  intelligent  per¬ 
formance  of  the  worker.  The  promo¬ 
tional  possibilities  in  any  clerical  job  are 
important  to  the  worker.  Rich  back¬ 
ground  information  does  much  to  give 
meaning  to  and  preparation  for  the  job. 
■  Planning  the  Clerical  Curriculum— 
The  foregoing  has  attempted  to  analyze 
clerical  processes  and,  in  so  doing,  to 
outline  those  elements  that  constitute 
the  instructional  areas  of  clerical  activ¬ 
ity.  No  suggestion  has  been  made  of  the 
sequence  of  offerings  nor  of  the  general 
plan  of  presentation.  In  this  there  may 
be  differing  opinions. 


DUPLICATING  of  all  kinds  is  a  basic  part  of  clerical- practice  routine  and  can 

become  a  vocational  ,  specialization  for  some  students  who  particularly  like  it. 
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THE  INTERRELATIONSHIPS  of  clerical  actIviHes  and  the  flow  of  work  through  the 
whole  business  organization  should  be  emphasized  in  a  Clerical  Practice  courec. 


Three  points  of  view  or  instructional 
approaches  are:  (1)  to  define  activities 
within  a  department,  showing  how  they 
agree  or  differ  with  similarly  named  de¬ 
partments  in  various  types  of  business; 
(2)  to  analyze  all  the  departments  with¬ 
in  a  business  type  and  then  move  on  to 
another  business  type;  and  (3)  to  de¬ 
cide  on  frequently  used  business  forms, 
and  to  employ  them  as  a  means  of  in¬ 
troducing  departmental  or  business-type 
use  of  these  forms. 

The  first  approach  would  cause  little 
duplication  in  instruction  but  would  re¬ 
quire  full  explanation  of  the  absence  or 
of  the  relative  unimportance  of  certain 
departmental  functions  in  various  kinds 
of  businesses;  its  chief  limitation  would 
be  in  the  matter  of  choice  of  depart¬ 
ments.  The  second  approach  would 
cause  considerable  duplication,  since 
similar  types  of  departments  are  fonned 
in  many  business  types;  retention  of 
pupil  interest  might  be  difficult,  in  view 
of  the  repetition  that  is  likely  to  occur. 
The  third  approach  seems  to  be  the 
most  reasonable,  in  that  it  accomplishes 
several  things  that  the  other  approaches 
could  overlook. 

•  The  '‘Forms  Approach.”  One  of  the 
basic  considerations  in  teaching  clerical 
procedures  is  to  make  the  pupil  realize 
the  importance  of  completeness,  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  follow-through  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  clerical  media.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  of  forms  in  abstract,  for  the  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  of  gaining  facility  and 
familiarity  in  handling  them,  will  at 
least  attain  this  basic  objective. 

Choice  of  the  forms  should  be  such 
as  to  assure  reasonable  familiarity  based 
on  the  pupil’s  past  experience.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  suggestions  from  the 
class  would  be  an  excellent  way  of 
arousing  interest.  Emphasis  should  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  this  approach  is 
not  to  instruct  in  the  functional  use  of 


forms,  which  will  come  later.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  at  the  moment  is  to  habit¬ 
uate  the  mechanical  side  of  handling 
forms. 

•  Another  consideration  in  the 
"forms  approach”  is  that  the  pupil’s 
curiosity  should  be  aroused  to  the  point 
of  his  asking,  “How  is  the  form  used  in 
business?”  or  “What  other  forms  are 
necessary  to  complete  the  job?”  and  so 
on.  Such  questions  as  these  should  pro¬ 
vide  strong  motivation  for  the  later 
study  of  the  functional  use  of  forms  and 
should  also  provide  a  basis  for  further 
inquiry  into  related  clerical  activity 
that  the  use  of  the  form  has  initiated. 

An  example  of  this  would  be  a  requi¬ 
sition  for  materials,  sent  to  the  Stores 
Department  from  the  Manufacturing 
Division.  This  could  set  off  a  whole 
series  of  clerical  operations  such  as  the 
writing  of  the  purchase  order,  the  re¬ 
ceiving,  checking,  and  recording  of  the 
purchase  invoice,  the  filling  in  of  the 
receiving  report,  and  the  entries  on  the 
stores  records.  It  is  an  easy  step  from 
here  to  introduce  the  function  of  pur¬ 
chasing  as  a  departmental  activity. 

•  A  third  point,  and  the  last  to  be 
discussed  here,  although  there  may  be 
others,  is  that  this  approach  allows  for 
considerable  flexibility.  Interrelation¬ 
ship,  which  is  unimportant  in  the  ap¬ 
proach,  and  which  could  control  the 
sequence  of  presentation,  is  not  called 
to  the  pupils’  attention  until  the  proper 
time.  This  is  an  important  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  instructor,  since  his  choice 
of  materials  may  be  adjusted  better  to 
class  needs.  In  order  to  discover  'the 
needs,  the  instructor  should  take  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  class’s  knowledge  and 
proceed  from  there. 

H  Following  up  the  Approach— If  it  is 
to  be  assumed  that  work  with  forms  is 
the  starting  point,  consideration  must 
be  given  to  what  is  to  follow.  No  at¬ 


tempt  shall  be  made  here,  however,  to 
enlarge  upon  the  remaining  areas  other 
than  to  mention  them.  As  has  been  in¬ 
timated  in  the  foregoing  discussion,  a 
more  thorough  understanding  and  use 
of  the  clerical  processes  in  the  various 
departments  of  business  must  be  at¬ 
tained.  Following  this,  ample  provision 
for  practice  of  the  clerical  processes  in 
a  fully  integrated  laboratory  program 
should  be  made.  Finally,  opportunities 
for  co-operative  work  experience  in  one 
or  more  of  the  clerical  fields  should  be 
offered  just  prior  to  the  pupil’s  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  work. 

■  Providing  Machine  Specialization— 
The  suggestions  made  so  far  have  had 
to  do  with  the  manual  clerical  worker. 
However,  reference  has  been  made,  in 
discussing  machine  operation,  to  “ma¬ 
chine  specialization.”  It  is  suggested, 
then,  that  should  a  pupil  show  a  par¬ 
ticular  interest  and  aptitude  in  some 
specialized  form  of  ofiBce  activity,  such 
as  duplicating,  voice  writing,  filing,  or 
other  machine  operation,  he  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  develop  this 
interest  to  a  vocational  level  of  skill. 

This  could  be  done  by  permitting 
such  pupils  to  substitute  further  train¬ 
ing  in  the  specialized  area  in  place  of 
the  advanced  training  given  those  pre¬ 
paring  for  manual  clerical  occupations. 
Such  substitution  should  take  place  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  grade.  In 
order  to  help  the  pupil  in  his  choice, 
the  work  of  the  eleventh  grade,  where 
the  clerical  program  should  be  begun, 
should  be  such  as  to  provide  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  ofiBce  machines  and  filing  as 
well  as  in  the  manual  operations. 

■  Providing  a  Broad  Background  for 
Clerical  Trainees— The  Baltimore  Pro* 
gram— Although  emphasis,  up  to  this 
point,  has  been  directed  towards  the 
skill  areas  of  the  clerical  program,  the 
need  for  work  in  the  general  and  basic 
business  education  areas  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

•  General  education  in  the  fields  of 
English  and  United  States  history  will 
continue  to  be  required,  as  they  are  in 
all  high  school  programs,  except  that 
(in  Baltimore,  at  least)  history  will  be 
moved  to  the  eleventh  grade. 

•  In  the  basic  business  field,  some  of 
the  areas  normally  covered  as  separate 
subjects  will  be  handled  in  the  clerical 
area,  while  others  will  be  ofiFered  under 
different  titles  and  with  a  different  di¬ 
rection  of  content.  To  this  end,  seven 
periods  will  be  allotted  (in  the  twelfth 
grade),  which  will  be  designated  as 
community  relations  in  tlie  first  semes¬ 
ter  and  personal  development  in  the 
second  semester. 

The  content  has  not  been  completely 
worked  out  yet,  but  it  will  give  atten¬ 
tion  (during  the  first  semester)  to  the 
economic,  legal,  organizational,  and  oc¬ 
cupational  aspects  of  the  community; 
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ELEVENTH  GRADE,  1st  Semester 


Subject  Periods 

Typewriting .  5 

Clerical  Practice  11  (Manual)  .... 
Clerical  Practice  II  (Machines)  .  . 

Physical  Education  .  2 

Music  .  1 

Community  Relations .  7 

English  .  5 


30 

TWELFTH  GRADE,  1st  Semester 


Subject  Periods 

Typewriting .  5 

Office  Machines .  5 

Clerical  Practice  I  .  7 

Physical  Education  .  2 

Music  .  1 

Social  Studies .  5 

English  .  5 


and  (during  the  second  semester)  to 
personal  development  of  the  pupil, 
which  will  prepare  him  to  take  his  part 
in  the  community. 

•  The  clerical  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  contain  arithmetic,  handwrit¬ 
ing,  and  record  keeping;  and  it  will  be 
known  as  Clerical  Practice  I  and  Cler¬ 
ical  Practice  II  (manual).  The  term 
“record  keeping”  is  perhaps  a  misnomer, 
but  it  has  to  do  with  all  the  parts  of 
the  clerical  work  that  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  as  being  a  part  of  the  clerical 
process. 

Periods  will  range  from  seven  to  ten 
a  week  throughout  the  two-year  se¬ 
quence.  Much  of  the  present  content  in 
business  organization  will  be  included 
in  Clerical  Practice,  for  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  internal  organization  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  give  proper  meaning  to  the 
clerical  activity. 

•  Machine  Skills.  Typewriting  will 
be  required  as  a  two-year  minimum  of 
all  pupils.  OflBce  machines  and  filing 
also  have  a  specific  place  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  in  the  eleventh  grade,  to  provide 
basic  skills  for  future  application  in  the 
laboratory  area  or  as  try-outs  for  those 
who  care  to  specialize  in  one  of  these 
fields  in  the  twelfth  grade.  When  such 
specialization  is  followed,  the  second 
year  of  the  sequence  will  be  called  Cler¬ 
ical  Practice  II  (machine).  Clerical 
Practice  I  will  be  the  same  for  all 
pupils. 

■  Recruiting  Students— Besides  the  in¬ 
structional  aspects  of  the  program,  there 
are  two  other  areas  that  should  receive 
considerable  attention.  One  has  to  do 
with  aptitude  testing  for  clerical  work 


ELEVENTH  GRADE,  2nd  Semester 


Subject  Periods 

Typewriting .  5 

Clerical  Practice  II  (Manual) . 

Clerical  Practice  II  (Machines)  .  . 

Physical  Education  .  2 

Music  .  1 

Personal  Development  .  7 

English  .  5 


30 

TWELFTH  GRADE,  2nd  Semester 


Subject  Periods 

Typewriting .  5 

Office  Machines  .  2 

Clerical  Practice  I  .  10 

Physical  Education  .  2 

Music  .  1 

Social  Studies .  5 

English  .  5 


and  the  other  for  machine  operation. 

While  tests  have  already  been  devel¬ 
oped  here  in  Baltimore  to  cover  the 
clerical  fields,  only  preliminary  work 
has  been  done  in  the  machine  field.  In 
any  case,  guidance  into  the  clerical  pro¬ 
gram  should  depend  upon  aptitude  as 
well  as  upon  interest.  Where  reliable 
tests  are  available,  they  should  be  used 
by  counselors  in  helping  pupils  to  make 
proper  course  selection. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  the  clerical  program  is  rich 
enough  to  challenge  the  best  pupil  as 
well  as  flexible  enough  to  provide  mar¬ 
ketable  skills  to  the  poorest.  Clerical  oc¬ 
cupations,  as  we  know,  range  all  the 
way  from  the  highly  skilled,  diversified 
type  to  the  single  skilled,  routine  type. 


Because  there  are  opportunities  here 
for  all  pupils,  extreme  caution  should  | 
be  exercised  to  prevent  the  program 
from  becoming  a  catch-all  for  the  weak-  . 
est  pupils.  Should  this  happen,  the  kind 
of  contempt  that  has  characterized  sim¬ 
ilar  “general  clerical”  programs  in  the 
past  is  likely  to  assert  itself.  This  would 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  program. 

■  Selecting  Qualified  Teachers  —  The 
other  consideration  concerns  teaching 
personnel. 

Teachers  in  the  clerical-practice  sub¬ 
ject  area  should  have  a  broad  back¬ 
ground  of  content  in  skills,  both  clerical 
and  fundamental;  and  in  ofiBce  opera¬ 
tion  and  o^anization,  as  well  as  in 
basic  business  information.  In  addition  1 
to  this,  practical  work  experience  in 
clerical  occupations  is  essential.  Flexi-  ; 
bility  within  the  program  will  demand 
much  energy  and  creativeness,  as  well 
as  teaching  skill.  Only  the  best  in  train¬ 
ing,  experience,  and  professional  ability 
should  be  considered.  It  is  the  experi¬ 
enced  teacher,  then,  upon  whom  we 
in  Baltimore  shall  have  to  depend  to 
carry  through  the  program. 

■  Summary— Thus,  in  establishing  any 
clerical  curriculum,  we  must  consider 
at  least  these  elements:  (1)  analysis  of 
clerical  processes,  (2)  identification  of 
areas  in  which  the  processes  function, 

(3)  interrelationships  that  exist  among 
these  areas,  and  (4)  the  organizational 
setting  in  which  the  areas  operate. 

Once  these  elements  have  been  given 
their  proper  attention,  then  the  method 
of  presentation  should  be  determined. 

Finally,  all  this  information  should 
be  fitted  into  a  program,  the  facets  of 
which  will  assure  the  technical  skill  and 
produce  the  business  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  in  every  efficient  office  worker.  f 

“What’s  in  a  name?”  If  all  of  these  I 
things  are  in  the  name,  then  the  term  I 
“clerical  practice”  should  be  as  good  as  [ 
any  to  describe  the  program.  | 


MEET  THE  CAST:  One  high  light  of  the  five  Area  Conferences  held  in  Virginia  this  spring  was 
the  play,  “Susan  Brainless — I  Mean  Braney,”  by  Dr.  Harry  Huffman,  published  in  B.E.W.  in  March, 
1948.  Team  of  dramatists  who  performed  at  April  14  Conference  at  V.P.I.  included:  Phyllis  A. 
Horton  (V.P.I.  graduate  student),  Eunice  M.  Smith  (Christiansburg  H.S.),  J.  Curtis  Hall  (graduate 
student),  Virginia  L.  Harris  (Radford  College),  Sam  T.  Isaac  (student  teacher),  Amanda  L.  Bowman 
(Martinsville  H.  S.),  and  L.  Daniel  Akers  (student  teacher). 


30  30 


ABOVE:  The  clerical  practice  curriculum  that  has  been  worked  out  for,  and 

is  being  experimentally  tested  at,  Patterson  Park  High  School,  in  Baltimore. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


14 

1  States  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946  shall 

2  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  not  to  exceed  $18,048,261  for 


the  current  fiscal  year: 

Provided  further,  That  no  part  of 

this  appropriation  shall  1 

>e  available  for  vocational  education  ' 

in  distrihutivc  occupations. 

Further  endowment  of  coUeges  of  agriculture  and  the 


7  mechanic  arts:  For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  22 


NOTE  THE  PROVISION  in  House  Bill  3709  that  eliminates  the  funds  for  distributive  education 
for  1951-1952.  Bill  has  been  passed  by  House,  is  under  consideration  of  Senate.  Unless  provision 
is  eliminated  by  Senate  or  in  Senate-House  conference,  there  will  be  no  more  Federal  funds 
for  D.E. — an  action  that  will  blow  sky-high  a  program  fourteen  years  in  the  building  and  affecting 
more  than  6,000  business  teachers  and  a  third  of  a  million  students  each  year. 


D.  E.  Future  Explodins  in  Congress 


A  Special  B.E.W.  Report 


■  Need  a  Miracle— Unless  an  avalanche 
of  letters  and  protests  hits  Senators  and 
Congressmen  before  June  1,  Federal 
support  of  reimbursable  distributive  ed¬ 
ucation  will  probably  end  on  June  30. 

House  Bill  3709,  the  annual  appro¬ 
priations  bill,  was  reported  out  of  com¬ 
mittee  (all  meetings,  closed  doors)  on 
Friday,  April  13.  The  bill  includes  the 
provision,  shown  above,  that  none  of 
the  money  in  the  appropriation  can  be 
used  for  vocational  education  in  dis¬ 
tributive  occupations. 

Although  it  is  normal  for  the  appro¬ 
priations  bill  to  be  on  the  docket  for 
two  or  more  weeks  before  coming  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  action,  giving  all 
interested  an  opportunity  to  study  its 
provisions,  H.B.  3709  suddenly  came  up 
for  action  on  the  Tuesday  following  its 
release  from  committee,  and  was  acted 
upon  and  accepted  on  Wednesday.  The 
friends  of  vocational  education  and  of 
distributive  education  had  no  opportu¬ 
nity  to  muster  their  forces  for  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  provision. 

Already  passed  by  the  House,  H.B. 
3709  has  gone  to  the  Senate  for  action 
and  been  assigned  to  the  Senate  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  for  study.  Hearings 
are  scheduled  for  the  first  part  of  May; 
then  the  bill,  with  Senate  amendments, 
will  be  introduced  in  the  upper  cham¬ 
ber  for  action.  There  will  be  more  op¬ 
portunity  for  debate  at  that  occasion. 

One  final  opportimitv  to  salvage  the 


D.E.  funds  will  be  provided  when  the 
House  and  Senate  conference  commit¬ 
tee  meets  to  iron  out  any  diflFerences 
between  the  bills  approved  by  the  two 
chambers. 

■  Why?  —  Harrassed  by  a  clamoring 
public  and  press.  Congress  is  being 
driven  toward  strict  economy,  particu¬ 
larly  in  appropriations  for  Government 
bureaus  and  agencies.  The  $1.7  million 
originally  planned  for  the  operation  of 
the  D.E.  program  was  one  casualty  of 
many  affecting  the  Federal  education 
program. 

•  Comment  by  the  House  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee:  “The  entire  amount 
set  up  for  distributive  education  (serv¬ 
ice  occupations  and  merchandising), 
$1,794,499,  has  been  deleted  because 
the  committee  does  not  believe  this 
type  of  training  ranks  sufficiently  high 
in  importance  in  times  like  these  to 
justify  allotment  of  extremely  scarce 
Federal  dollars.” 

The  real  reason,  of  course,  is  that 
many— perhaps  most— Congressmen  do 
not  know  what  “D.E.”  is,  have  never 
been  told  about  it,  have  never  been 
asked  to  defend  it.  The  question  was 
actually  asked  on  the  floor  of  the  House: 
“What  is  this  ‘distributive  education’?” 

Congressmen  do  not  realize—  ' 

•  That  the  program  is  in  its  four¬ 
teenth  year,  is  the  fastest-growing  ele¬ 
ment  oi  training  for  business,  is  achiev¬ 
ing  a  lower  and  lower  per-unit  cost. 

•  That  332,000  adults  and  30,000 
high  school  students  took  part  in  the 
reimbursed  program  last  year,  and  that 


the  record  of  participation  has  steadily 
zoomed,  reflecting  the  need  for,  and  de¬ 
mand  for,  this  kind  of  training. 

•  That  the  only  kind  of  training  that 
most  proprietors  of  small  businesses  can 
provide  for  their  staffs  is  through  the 
adult  D.E.  program— to  wit,  those  332,- 
000  adults  who  participated  in  it  last 
year. 

•  That  pulling  out  these  Federal 
funds  will,  in  many  states,  completely 
capsize  the  program,  cancelling  out  the  * 
momentum  engendered  by  thirteen 
years  of  steady  support. 

•  That  today,  with  man-power  de¬ 
mands  draining  the  distributive  field, 
there  is  greater  need  than  ever  for  train¬ 
ing  in  die  distributive  occupations. 

■  Defensive  Action— Spearheading  the 
effort  to  have  the  damaging  provision 
eliminated  is  the  American  Vocational 
Association,  represented  actively  in 
Washington  by  its  executive  secretary. 
Dr.  M.  D.  Mobley,  who  just  this  year 
succeeded  Dr.  L.  H.  Dennis  as  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  organization.  Doc¬ 
tor  Mobley  is  keeping  state  supervisors 
in  vocational  and  in  distributive  educa¬ 
tion  alerted  to  each  development. 

The  U.B.E.A.,  E.B.T.A.,  N.B.T.A., 
and  other  organizations  of  business 
teachers  have  been  asked  to  submit 
resolutions  and  stir  their  membership 
to  action.  Many  state  and  regional  lead¬ 
ers  have  been  recruited  to  testify  at  the 
open  hearings  of  the  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee. 

The  leaders  of  the  defense  feel  that 
all  business  teachers,  not  just  the  6,000 
engaged  in  distributive  education,  are 
personally  concerned,  for  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  distributive-education  funds 
will  place  a  heavier  burden  of  support 
on  states  and  local  areas,  a  burden  that 
will  hamper  development  in  all  areas  of 
business  training. 

■  What  to  Do  About  It?— Doctor  Mob¬ 
ley  and  his  Washington  associates  feel 
that  whatever  action  is  to  be  taken 
must  be  taken  at  once;  it  is  not  possible 
to  predict  how  rapidly  the  Senate  will 
process  the  appropriations  bill— interna¬ 
tional  events  could  either  expedite  or 
delay  action.  Only  a  barrage  of  pro¬ 
test,  in  the  form  of  letters  (or,  even 
more  effective,  calls  or  visits  or  tele¬ 
grams),  can  make  the  Congress  realize 
that  distributive  education  is  important. 
The  legislators  need  to  be  told  about  D. 
E.  in  their  own  back  yards  and  be 
urged  to  “save  D.  E.” 

■  Or  Else?— To  quote  an  authoritative 
statement  from  Washington,  “Unless  a 
very  thorough,  intelligent  campaign  is 
planned  and  carried  out  in  each  state 
[to  reach  the  state’s  Senators  and  Con¬ 
gressmen]  and  in  each  community 
where  the  program  is  being  carried  on 
in  a  successful  manner,  the  D.E.  ap¬ 
propriations  will,  undoubtedly,  be 
wiped  out.” 
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THESE  NINE  Hunter  College  office- practice  students  and  their  instructor,  Dr.  james  “STUDENT”  Meehan  is  interrupted  at  his 

R.  Meehan,  were  taught  “Rhythm-add”  technique  of  adding  on  full-keyboard  listing  practice  by  “Teacher”  Bryan  tp  check 

machines  by  Monroe  executive  R.  D.  Bryan  (left).  At  end  of  10-lesson  basic  course,  over  class  record,  which  is  maintained 

class  ranged  from  39  to  67  test  checks  a  minute,  averaged  48.  Professionals  do  40.  daily  and  spurs  students  to  full  effort. 


Hunter  College  Tests  ^^Rhythm-add/^ 
tne  New  Adding-Machine  Technique 


lAMES  R.  MEEHAN 
Hunter  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York 

The  operation  of  listing  machines 
( adding  machines  that  print  figures  and 
totals  on  a  tape)  is  one  of  the  tasks 
most  frequently  performed  by  oflBce 
workers.  A  recent  study  of  the  duties  of 
1,668  oflBce  employees  in  Pittsburgh 
showed  that  the  use  of  adding  machines 
ranked  fourth,  being  preceded  only  by 
the  use  of  the  telephone,  the  use  of  fil¬ 
ing  systems,  and  the  handling  of  busi¬ 
ness  papers. 

Unlike  the  ten-key  hsting  machine, 
which  can  be  operated  by  touch,  no 
touch  method  has  yet  been  developed 
for  the  full-keyboard  machine.  In  far 
too  many  oflBces  the  full-keyboard  list¬ 
ing  machine  is  operated  with  one  finger 
or  is  even  punched  with  a  pencil.  The 
operator  visually  selects  the  proper  fig¬ 
ure  key  in  the  correct  column  of  the 
keyboard. 

Any  system  or  technique  of  operating 
the  full-keyboard  machine  that  oflFers  to 
increase  the  speed  of  addition  without 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  accuracy  is 
always  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
and  a  fair  trial.  It  was  in  such  a  spirit, 
therefore,  that  we  welcomed  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  test  the  Monroe  course  in 
"Rhythm-add”  at  Hunter  College.* 

■  The  Teacher  —  The  ten-session 
course  was  given  by  Ridgely  D.  Bryan, 


educational  director  of  the  Monroe  Cal¬ 
culating  Machine  Company.  During  the 
current  year  Mr.  Bryan  has  taught 
courses  in  Rhythm-add  to  employees  of 
insurance  companies  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  in  New  York  City; 
to  bank  clerks  and  supervisors  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  and  in  New  York 
City;  to  high  school  students  in  Atlantic 
City;  and  he  has  arranged  for  mass  in¬ 
struction  to  over  one  hundred  high 
school  students  at  the  Central  Com¬ 
mercial  High  School  in  New  York  City. 

The  Hunter  College  venture  was  his 
first  attempt  to  teach  Rhythm-add  to 
college  students. 

■  The  Students— The  course  was  taken 
by  ten  people  at  Hunter  College— nine 
day-session  students  of  oflBce  practice 
and  the  writer,  the  instructor  assigned 
to  teach  their  course.  The  students  had 
previously  operated  key-driven  and 
crank-driven  calculators  but  had  had  no 
previous  experience  on  any  type  of  list¬ 
ing  machine.  The  instructor,  who  took 
the  course  with  his  students,  took  no 
part  in  either  the  teaching  or  the  grad¬ 
ing  of  the  group.  All  phases  of  instruc¬ 
tion  were  conducted  exclusively  by 
Mr.  Bryan. 

■  The  Listing  Machines  —  The  Mon¬ 
roe  listing  machines  used  throughout 


*  See  “You  Should  Know  About  ‘Rhythm- 
add,’  the  New  Adding-Machine  Technique.”  a 
B.E.W.  Special  Report,  Business  Education 
World,  January,  1951,  pp.  230-232. 


the  course,  were  equipped  with  ten  col¬ 
umns  or  banks  of  plastic  figure  keys. 
The  machines  had  a  very  light  but  ex¬ 
tremely  fast  plus-bar  action.  They  had 
a  motor  speed  of  150  strokes  a  minute. 
The  action  was  so  fast  that  the  oper¬ 
ators  had  to  learn  at  the  very  outset  to 
remove  their  fingers  from  the  plus  bar 
instantly  after  an  amount  had  been  add¬ 
ed;  otherwise,  the  amount  would  be 
added  and  printed  a  second  time,  for 
the  machines  we  used  had  the  optional 
automatic-repeat  feature,  which  some 
purchasers  desire. 

■  Instructional  Material— Each  student 
was  given  a  training  kit  that  contained 
four  packages  of  checks  and  a  spiral- 
bound  set  of  practice  exercises  for  thirty 
lessons.  We  used  the  first  ten  lessons 
only,  which  comprise  the  “basic 
course.” 

Each  exercise  consisted  of  five  prob¬ 
lems,  each  designed  to  cover  a  specific 
phase  of  the  work.  The  total  was  shown 
at  the  bottom  of  each  problem  so  that 
the  student  could  instantly  check  the 
accuracy  of  his  work. 

One  set  of  checks  were  “rhythm 
checks.”  They  were  made  up  for 
amounts  that  would  cover  the  key-de¬ 
pression  techinques  stressed  in  the  exer¬ 
cises:  $3.20,  $3.70,  $4.00,  $2.10,  $2.75, 
$55.00,  $14.00,  etc. 

The  other  three  sets  of  checks  were 
“test  checks.”  They  included  amounts  of 
all  types,  some  of  which  had  not  been 
covered  in  the  practice  exercises.  Typ¬ 
ical  amounts  of  the  test  checks  were 
$835.50,  $46.50,  $557.66,  $22.56,  and 
$80.00. 

The  sly  humor  of  the  author  who  had 
drawn  the  test  checks  upon  the  Firm 
and  Solid  Bank;  the  Rainbow  Bank  of 
Harmony,  Ohio;  the  Progressive  Bank 
of  Velvet  Touch,  New  Jersey;  and  the 
First  National  Trust  Company  of  Blue 
Grass,  Kentucky,  was  completely  lost 
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on  the  industrious  students  interested 
solely  in  increasing  their  production 
rates,  which  were  duly  recorded  on 
their  individual  progress  charts. 

■  The  Introductory  Lesson— After  a 
brief  description  and  demonstration  of 
the  operation  of  the  functional  keys— 
the  plus  bar,  the  minus  bar,  the  correc¬ 
tion  key,  and  the  total  key— the  students 
were  permitted  to  use  their  individual 
operating  techniques  in  adding  the  five 
problems  included  in  Exercise  One  of 
the  instniction  manual. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  class  session, 
the  students  took  three  one-minute  ad¬ 
dition  tests  on  the  rhythm  checks  and 
three  one-minute  tests  on  the  test 
checks.  The  highest  production  rate  at¬ 
tained  on  each  set  of  checks  was  re¬ 
corded  on  the  students’  progress  charts 
as  their  “starting  production”  rate. 
All  increases  or  decreases  in  production 
were  then  based  upon  the  starting  rate. 

Our  class  averaged  31  rhythm  checks 
a  minute  and  27  of  the  more  difficult 
lest  checks  a  minute.  This  average  was, 
of  course,  less  than  the  production  rate 
of  experienced  office  workers,  who,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  operating  technique, 
average  between  35  and  40  checks  a 
minute. 

■  The  Second  Lesson— At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  second  lesson  and  for  all 
subsequent  lessons,  Mr.  Bryan  demon¬ 
strated  the  correct  keyboard  fingering 
and  plus-bar  operation  for  all  five  addi¬ 
tion  problems  included  in  the  exercise. 

Amounts  that  fit  into  a  descending 
pattern  (such  as  76,  65,  54,  and  43) 
are  depressed  with  the  index  finger 
only;  whereas,  amounts  that  fit  into  an 
ascending  pattern  (23,  34,  45,  and  56, 
for  example)  are  stroked  with  the  index 
and  second  fingers.  Amounts  consisting 
of  parallel  digits  (such  as  33,444,666 
and  5555)  are  depressed  simultane¬ 
ously. 

An  uninformed  observer  might  easily 
assume  that  the  proper  handling  and 
turning  of  checks  with  the  left  hand 
was  the  secret  of  high  production.  Ac¬ 
tually,  the  turning  of  the  checks  had 
very  little  to  do  with  production.  One 
operator  would  hum  each  check  com¬ 
pletely  over  as  it  was  added,  while  an¬ 
other  would  thumb  and  hold  all  the 
checks  during  a  one-minute  test  with 
little  difference  in  the  production  rate. 

If  there  was  a  single  clue  to  a  high 
production  rate,  it  was  in  the  proper 
operation  of  the  plus  bar.  The  plus  bar 
must  l)e  depressed  with  the  knuckle  of 
whichever  finger  is  in  the  nearest  and 
most  convenient  position,  the  action 
being  taken  as  automatically  and  sub¬ 
consciously  as  the  depression  of  the 
space  bar  on  a  typewriter.  The  slow, 
deliberate  depression  of  the  plus  bar 
with  a  rigid,  outstretched  finger  was  a 
time-consuming  habit  of  some  students 
which  had  to  be  corrected  before  their 
production  rates  could  be  increased. 


As  a  direct  result  of  the  use  of  proper  just  a  shade  below  their  top  speed, 
operating  techniques,  the  production  After  the  accuracy  test  had  been  taken, 
rate  of  the  class  increased  19  per  cent  the  total  would  be  registered  in  the  ma- 

on  the  rhythm  checks  and  15  per  cent  chine  with  the  minus  bar.  The  checks 

on  the  test  checks  during  the  second  would  then  be  added  a  second  time, 

session  of  the  course.  against  the  minus  total.  If  the  checks 

■  The  Typical  Lesson  —  Mr.  Bryan  had  been  added  correctly,  the  total 
stressed  posture  at  the  machine  as  well  would  then  be  zero.  If  the  checks  had 
as  the  proper  keyboard  fingering  at  the  been  added  incorrectly,  the  omitted  or 
beginning  of  each  session.  He  constant-  repeated  amount  would  appear  as  the 
ly  called  attention  to  the  need  for  curv-  difference. 

ing  the  fingers,  tucking  the  right  thumb  ■  A  Demonstration— Robert  F.  Lusk, 

into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  depressing  of  the  Monroe  Company,  gave  a  dem- 

the  keys  with  relaxed  fingers,  and  main-  onstration  of  high-speed  addition  during 

taining  good  body  posture— not  unlike  the  seventh  class  meeting.  A  top-flight 

the  body  posture  required  for  efficient  demonstrator,  he  used  absolutely  no  ex- 

and  productive  typewriting.  tra  motions  and  made  the  adding  of 

During  the  practice  period,  each  stu-  checks  seem  surprisingly  easy.  He  start- 

dent  was  personally  observed  and  given  ed  the  demonstration  by  adding  checks 

individual  instructions.  One  student,  for  at  the  rate  of  40  a  minute  and  ended 
example,  nervously  turned  her  head  by  adding  80  checks  in  slightly  less  than 
from  the  checks  to  the  keyboard  every  a  minute. 

time  she  was  given  a  timed  test.  As  she  This  observer  was  impressed  with 
became  accustomed  to  the  testing  proc-  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Lusk  deftly 
ess,  she  used  her  eyes  more  and  turned  turned  and  held  all  80  checks  in  his  left 
her  head  less.  hand  as  he  added  them.  He  also  man- 

The  students  had  to  be  taught  to  aged  to  keep  up  a  running  conversation 
read  numbers  as  complete  amounts,  not  as  he  accurately  read  and  added  the 
as  separate  digits,  just  as  words  are  not  checks  at  top  speed! 

read  as  separate  letters.  In  the  begin-  The  demonstration  made  each  sto¬ 
ning,  they  would  read  and  register  the  dent  feel  that  he  could  easily  improve 

dollars  and  then  have  to  turn  back  to  his  own  production  rate  by  eliminating 

the  check  for  the  cents.  waste  motions  and  tenseness. 

All  students  had  to  be  checked  lest  ■  The  Final  Session— During  the  ten 
they  acquire  the  extra  and  totally  un-  50-minute  sessions  of  Rhythm-add  in¬ 
necessary  motions  acquired  so  quickly  struction,  the  Hunter  College  class  aver- 
by  uninstructed  office-machine  opera-  age  rose  from  31  rhythm  checks  a  min- 
tors.  ute  to  53  a  minute,  for  an  average  in- 

The  students  were  urged  to  add  at  crease  of  71  per  cent.  The  test-check 

top  speed  without  regard  for  errors.  Mr.  average  rose  from  27  to  48  a  minute, 

Bryan  used  an  ingenious  device  for  for  an  average  increase  of  78  per  cent, 

proving  to  the  students  that  they  could  Student  Number  9  made  the  greatest 

add  quickly  and  accurately.  He  would  improvement  on  both  types  of  checks— 
give  a  30-second  accuracy  test  after  sug-  from  30  to  78  rhythm  checks  a  minute, 

gesting  that  the  students  add  at  a  rate  for  an  increase  of  160  per  cent;  and 


PROGRESS  RECORDS:  These  are  scores  made  by  Hunter  group.  *‘R”  scores  are  1 -min¬ 
ute  tests  on  special  “rhythm  checks,”  while  “T’  scores  are  on  ungraded  “test  checks.” 
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to  tale  the  same  ttmocl  tests  on  other 

makes  of  listing  machines— both  full-  jftm  mt 

keyboard  and  ten-key  listing  machines,  igjjpd^  . 

If  a  slight  allowance  is  made  for  the  t'  i 

slower  action  of  the  other  full-keyboard  *  -..W  r"  ’  #^Vllil  .’'I'VIb 

listing  machines  used  in  the  Hunter  lab-  4 /’U|  |-  bjpi 

oratory,  it  may  be  said  that  the  full-key-  *---^*  e*  1  — *  f  m  1  rfm  i 

board  operators  maintained  the  spe^  THESE  SMILING  STUDENTS  of  Farrington  High  School 
they  had  acquired  during  the  Rhythm- 
add  course. 

The  students  who  operated  ten-key 
listing  machines  dropped  back  to  the 
starting  production  rate  they  had  had 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Rhythm-add 
course.  This  drop  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  they  had  not  had  time 
to  master  the  touch  operation  of  the 
ten-key  machine;  or,  the  drop  may  have 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  zeros  or  ci¬ 
phers,  which  make  up  30  per  cent  of  all 
figure  work,  must  be  depressed  when 
the  ten-key  listing  machine  is  used. 

■  Conclusions— At  the  end  of  the  ten- 
session  course,  the  students  asked 
whether  the  course  could  not  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  longer  period.  Here  are 
some  of  the  reasons  for  their  enjoyment 
of  the  course: 

•  1.  The  class  was  conducted  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  battery  or  group-instruc¬ 
tion  plan.  There  were  ample  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  demonstrations  before  the  group. 

Each  student  received  the  necessary 
amount  of  individual  instruction.  There 
W'ere  class  drills  and  class  tests  for  both 
accuracy  and  production. 

Of  necessity,  most  courses  in  office 
practice  are  conducted  according  to  the 
rotation  plan,  but  it  is  far  from  the  best 
method  of  teaching  office  practice.  The 
teacher  who  uses  the  rotation  plan  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  give  the  time  to  each  sep¬ 
arate  group  that  can  be  given  to  stu¬ 
dents  when  they  are  all  operating  the 
same  type  of  ni^tchines. 

•  2.  The  students  enjoyed  the  com¬ 
petitive  tests  (despite  the  present-day 
tendency  to  decry  competition  in  edu¬ 
cation).  They  were  far  more  interested 
in  increasing  their  own  rate  of  produc¬ 
tion,  however,  than  they  were  in  com¬ 
peting  with  other  members  of  the  class. 

The  results  of  their  daily  tests,  recorded 
on  their  progress  charts  and  plotted  on 
their  progress  graphs,  served  as  excel¬ 
lent  motivation. 

•  3.  Finallu,  the  students  found  that 
they  were  adding  all  figures  (even  in¬ 
cluding  actual  figures  taken  from  a 
food-store  tape)  according  to  the  as¬ 
cending,  descending,  semisimultaneous, 
and  simultaneous  patterns  stressed  in 
the  Rhythm-add  practice  exercises. 


Meet  the  Winners  of  BEW’s  14th 


■  Congratulations— If  you  want  to 
know  where  bookkeeping  is  being 
taught  and  who  teaches  it  well,  look 
ov’er  the  roster  of  the  winners  in  BEW’s 
big  Fourteenth  International  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  Contest,  published  here.  Nearly  ten 
thousand  students  entered  the  contest. 

•  The  contest  problem  was  based  on 
the  preparation  of  a  trial  balance.  The 
problem  and  its  key  were  published  in 
the  February  issue  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World. 

•  The  big  exclamation  mark  in  the 
contest  was  the  winning  of  the  first  prize 
in  the  high  school  division  by  the  Far¬ 
rington  High  School,  of  Honolulu— the 
same  school  that  this  year  carried  off 
top  honors  also  in  their  division  of  the 
Order  of  Gregg  Artists’  annual  short¬ 
hand  penmanship  contest,  sponsored  by 
Today's  Secretary  magazine. 

■  School  Winners  in  the  Public  High 
School  Division— 

•  First  Place  (Silver  Loving  Cup, 
$10  to  the  teacher):  Farrington  High 
School,  Honolulu,  Hawaii— N.  S.  Ching. 

•  Second  Place  ($10  to  the  teacher) : 
Bendle  High  School,  Flint,  Michigan— 
Mrs.  Lucille  Hughes. 

•  Third  Place  ($5  to  the  teacher)  : 
Senior  High  School,  Garber,  Oklahoma 
—Mrs.  Geraldine  Stroup. 

•  Honorable  Mention  (Official  Gregg 
Fountain  Pen  to  the  teacher):  High  School, 
Attica,  Indiana— Mrs.  Norma  McKinney; 
and  Community  High  School,  Dakota,  Il¬ 
linois— Linda  Sedenberg. 

•  Special  Award  for  largest  number  of 
qualifying  papers  (copy  of  Hutchinson’s 
Standard  Haridbook  for  Secretaries  to  the 
teacher  or  teachers):  Albuquerque  High 
School,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico— Mrs. 
Kay  Carmichael  and  Mrs.  Marjorie  Fox. 

•  Gold  Seal  Certificate  winners  (teach¬ 
ers  entering  clubs  that  scored  275  or  more 
points  out  of  a  possible  300): 

N.  S.  Ching,  Farrington  High  School, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Mrs.  Lucille  Hughes,  Bendle  High  School, 

Flint,  Michigan 


Mrs.  Geraldine  Stroup,  Senior  High  School, 
Garber,  Oklahoma 

Mrs.  Norma  McKinney,  High  School,  At¬ 
tica,  Indiana 

Linda  Sedenberg,  Community  High  School, 
Dakota,  Illinois 

•  Red  Seal  Certificate  winners  (teachen 
entering  clubs  that  scored  between  250  and 
274  points  out  of  a  possible  300): 


Helen  Kamerzell,  HiKh  Kxeter,  New  Hamp- 

School,  Laurel,  Mon-  sln'ro 

tana  Ruth  McCawley,  HiRh 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Jonakin,  ^chool,  Exeter,  I’enn- 

High  School,  Dcering,  sylvania 
Missouri  Genevieve  Studer,  Rural 

Mrs.  Juell  Duren,  High  High  School,  Andale, 
School,  Galva,  Illinois  Kansas 

Irven  S.  Wengert,  High  Stanley  J.  Franklin, 
School,  Ketchikan,  Tones  Comnierci^ 

Alaska  High  School,  Chicago, 

Mrs.  Patrick  Vifange,  Illinois 

High  School,  Tifton,  Arthur  H.  Zier,  High 
Georgia  _  School,  Stanley,  VVis- 

Dorothy  Ernst,  High  consin 

School,  Batavia,  II-  Wesley  F.  Warner, 
linois  _  Northbridge  Iligh 

Carl  H.  Peterson,  High  School,  Whitinsville, 

School,  Ecorse,  Mich-  Massachusetts 

igan  Mrs.  X’ivian  E.  Sage, 

Rose  Mildred  Woloho-  Rural  Hich  School, 

jian.  High  School,  Hunter,  Kansas 

Bridgewater,  Massa-  Rose  Chochron,  La- 
chusetts  Grange  School,  La- 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Ware,  Jr.,^  Grange,  Indiana 

High  School,  Mount'  Ruby  Taney,  High 
Holly,  North  Carolina  School,  Fort  Benton, 

Hester  J.  McKee,  Com-  Montana 

munity  High  School,  Elsie  Dcutschmann, 
Scott  City,  Kansas  High  School,  Lancas- 

Mrs.  Ruth  K.  Dixon,  ter,  Missouri 

High  School,  Toppen-  Mrs.  B.  T.  Cape,  High 
ish,  Washington  School,  Bristow,  Ok- 

Edith  M,  Johnson,  High  lahoma 

School,  Willmar,  Mrs.  E.  Lyle  Mage^ 
Minnesota  Fulton  Township 

Edwin  C.  Hoag,  San  School,  Middleton, 

Juan  Union  High  Michigan 

School,  Fair  Oaks,  Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Bolling, 
California  High  School,  Este* 

Alta  B.  Parks,  French  Park,  Colorado 

High  School,  Beau-  Joseph  J.  Murray,  High 
mont,  Texas  _  School,  Strawberry 

Wm.  H.  Valentine,  Point,  Iowa 

High  School,  Crans-  Mrs.  G.  P.  Robertson, 
ton,  Rhode  Island  High  School,  Jackson, 

Martha  A.  Lefebvre,  Tennessee 

High  School,  Somers-  Mrs,  Nora  Kirk,  High 
worth.  New  Hamp-  School,  Leon,  Iowa 

shire  Lewis  Young,  Memorial 

L.  Irene  Frederick,  High  School,  Mill- 

Priestley-Joint  High  ville.  New  Jersey 

School,  Northurnber-  Ruby  A.  Agnew,  Union 
land,  Pennsylvania  High  School,  Milton 

Mrs.  Velma  Mannetter,  Junction,  Wisconsin 

High  School,  Hub-  Lois  Mcl.ean,  High 
bard,  Iowa  School,  Orleans.  In- 

Walter  L.  Naiman,  diana 

Union  High  School,  Phoebe  Watt,  Union 
Manteca,  California  High  School,  Lodi, 

Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Keene,  California 

Robinson  Seminary,  Charles  O.  Horn,  High 
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I  International  BookUeepins  Contest 


THE  BEST  BOOKKEEPING  CLUB  in  the  parochial  high  school  division  is  this  group  of  students 
from  Saint  Ann's  Academy  in  Marlboro,  Massachusetts.  , 
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School,  Ringtown, 
Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Kay  Carmichael 
and  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Fox,  Hieh  School, 
Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico 

Carrie  Hickman,  High 
School,  Cramerton, 
North  Carolina 
Mrs.  Elsie  Clementson, 
Grant  Union  High 
School,  Del  Paso 
Heights,  California 
Mrs.  Elsbeth  H.  Schnei¬ 
der,  Sweetwater  Union 
High  School,  Nation¬ 
al  City,  California 
Virginia  Moan,  Com¬ 
munity  Unit  District 
High  School,  Har¬ 
vard,  Illinois 
Sr.  M.  Delphine,  Fair- 
view  High  School, 
(Polo)  P.O.  Orient, 
South  Dakota 
Sam  N.  (iaeto.  High 
School,  Helen,  New 
Mexico 

Mrs.  Catherine  K. 
Sayer,  High  School, 
Leadville,  Colorado 
Mrs.  Olive  Slaughter, 
High  School,  Rocky 
Ford,  Colorado 
Mrs.  Gwendolyn  McGil- 
ton.  High  School,  Ux¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Edgar  Eldridge, 
Community  Unit 


School,  Greenview,  Il¬ 
linois 

Mrs.  Louise  K.  West- 
ric  and  Mrs.  Althea 
P.  I^urito,  High 
School,  Barnesboro, 
Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Ruth  Owen,  lligh 
School,  _  Maysville, 
Missouri 

E.  L.  McEwing,  High 
School,  Chadron,  Ne- 

M?s.^H^  A.  Green,  Polk 
County  High  School, 
Benton,  Tennessee 
Marion  W.  Currier 
Bartlett  High  School 
Webster,  Massachu 
setts 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Welt 
mer.  High  School 
Killbuck,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Fletcher  Jackson 
Jr.,  High  School,  Ma 
con,  ^^ississippi 
Mrs.  Gloria  G.  Pons 
High  School,  Morgan- 
ton.  North  Carolina 
Reginald  Estep,  Union 
High  School,  Yuba 
City,  California 
Don  Brooksher,  High 
.School,  Hooker,  Okla¬ 
homa 

Lester  D.  Brown,  High 
School,  Rising  Sun, 
Indiana 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Cole,  Ru¬ 
ral  High  School,  La 
Crosse,  Kansas 


•  Blue  Seal  Certificate  winners  (teach¬ 
ers  entering  clubs  that  scored  between  215 
and  249  points  out  of  a  possible  300): 


Mrs.  Bess  G.  Stevens, 
Sedgwick  County 
High  School,  Juks- 
burg,  Colorado 

Frances  E.  Saunders, 
I.akeview  High  School, 
Winter  Garden,  Flor¬ 
ida 

J.  E.  White,  Senior 
High  School,  Pom¬ 
eroy,  Ohio 

Eldon  Naffziger,  High 
School,  Palatine,  Il¬ 
linois 

Anna  Kretschmar,  High 
School,  Arlington, 
Washington 

Germaine  M.  Perrault, 
Bellows  Free  Acad¬ 
emy,  St.  Albans,  Ver¬ 
mont 

Mrs.  Walter  Kelbley, 
Hopewell-Loudon  Ru¬ 
ral  School,  Bascom, 
Ohio 

Mrs.  Gunda  Reque,  Co¬ 
lumbia  High  School, 
Richland.  Washington 


Mrs.  A.  M.  Davis,  Com¬ 
munity  High  School, 
Staunton,  Illinois 
Mrs.  Della  C.  Spear, 
Sugar  Creek  Town¬ 
ship  School,  Kirklin, 
Indiana 

Eleanor  Thompson, 
High  School,  Ray¬ 
mond.  Illinois 
Mrs.  Wilma  M.  Pyles, 
High  School,  Pied¬ 
mont,  Missouri 
Betty  S.  Mintz,  High 
School,  Gastonia, 
North  Carolina 
Walter  R.  Bunn,  Pulas¬ 
ki  High  School,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin 
Bernice  Woodward, 
High  School,  Cros- 
sett,  Arkansas 
Mrs.  Alice  Wray,  High 
School,  Kermit,  Texas 
Paul  Phillips,  High 
School,  Parkersburg, 
Iowa 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Eckert. 


Rural  High  School, 
Hanston,  Kansas 
.Mrs.  Hazel  E.  Towns¬ 
end,  Williams  High 
School,  Oakland, 
Maine 

Irene  E.  Kane,  Senior 
High  School,  West 
Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Berneece  Overholtz, 
Kiser  High  School, 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Jane  Lusk,  Gadsden 
High  School.  An¬ 
thony,  New  Mexico 
Dorothy  Lee  Rowe, 
Gallia  Academy  High 
School,  Gallipolis, 
Ohio 

Hazel  Berglund,  High 
School,  Owatonna, 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  Mary  Lair,  Com¬ 
munity  High  School, 
\’irden,  Illinois 
Martin  L.  Keith,  High 
School,  Brewster, 
Washington 

James  D.  Pritchard, 
High  School,  Canton, 
Kansas 

Dorothy  Englet,  High 
.School,  Ronan,  Mon¬ 
tana 

Violet  Schaeperkoetter, 
IHgh  School,  Owens- 
vilie,  Missouri 
F.  Pcarlmutter,  High 
School,  Bloomfield, 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  Beulah  Mae  Russ, 
High  School,  Hwaco, 
Washington 

Russell  W.  Kraning, 
Horace  Mann  High 
School,  Gary,  Indiana 
Merle  W.  Wood,  Puh- 
lic  High  School,  Sioux 
Center,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Eva  K.  Hooper, 
M  u  n  i  c  i  p  a  1  High 
S'chool.  Santa  Rosa, 
New  Mexico 
Mrs.  Fern  Tones,  High 
School,  Shreve,  Ohio 
Joe  Shaw,  High  School, 
.Shelby,  North  Caro¬ 
lina 

Hallie  Wolf.  High 
School,  Sweetser,  In¬ 
diana 

Mabel  George,  East  High 
School,  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin 

Lorraine  Paulick,  Union 
High  School,  Molalla, 
Oregon 


Beth  McCaughey,  Union 
High  School,  Rifle, 
Colorado 

Genevieve  L.  Ruby, 
High  School,  Ilion, 
New  York 

Mrs.  Lydia  G.  Thomas, 
Midway  High  School, 
Stark  City,  Missouri 
Marjorie  A.  Sommer, 
High  School,  Oost- 
burg,  Wisconsin 
Mrs.  Ralph  Perkins, 
High  School,  Beaver, 
Oklahoma 

Mrs.  Ethel  D.  Pierce, 
High  School,  Ithaca, 
New  York 

Liberty  Costas,  Penn 
Township  High 
School,  Verona,  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

Eugene  J.  Hayes,  High 
School,  Madawaska, 
Maine 

John  J.  Mangan,  Senior 
High  School,  St. 
Petersburg.  Florida 
Ursula  A.  Ernst,  Ver¬ 
non  M.  Ness,  William 
Penn  High  School, 
York,  Pennsylvania 
Glennovia  Wright, 
ITnion  High  School, 
Dugger,  Indiana 
Mrs.  Olga  B.  Cooper, 
High  School,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Idaho 

Florence  M.  Foxbower, 
High  School,  Waynes- 
ville.  Ohio 

Mrs.  T.  S.  Bell.  Pros¬ 
pect  Valley  Central¬ 
ized  School,  Keenes- 
burg,  Colorado 
J.  G.  Tarangle.  High 
School,  Vermilion,  Al¬ 
berta,  Canada 
Grace  Ellen  Reed.  Sen¬ 
ior  High  School,  -Al¬ 
ton,  Illinois 
Mary  Jane  Kovar  and 
Val  Zellers,  High 

School.  East  Brady, 
Pennsylvania 
Ethel  Smith.  High 

School,  Marion,  Wis¬ 
consin 

Alice  Rozmiarek,  High 
School,  Elmwood. 
Wisconsin 

Ralph  Burcham,  Central 
High  School,  Ttllsa, 

Oklahoma 

Muriel  Gerard,  High 

School.  West  Con¬ 
cord,  Minnesota 


K  School  Winners  in  the  Parochial 
High  School  Division— 

•  First  Place  (Silver  Loving  Cup, 
$10  to  the  teacher) :  Saint  Ann’s  Acad- 
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emy,  Marlboro,  Massachusetts— Sr.  Don- 
alda  Marie. 

•  Second  Place  ($10  to  the  teacher) ; 
Holy  Angels  Academy,  Saint  Jerome, 
Quebec,  Canada— Sr.  Marie  Therese- 
de-la-Providence  and  Sr.  Marie  Stjlvio. 

•  Third  Place  ($5  to  the  teacher); 
St.  Joseph  High  School,  Biddeford, 
Maine— Sr.  St.  John. 

•  Honorable  Mention  (OflBcial  Gregg 
Fountain  Pen  to  the  teacher):  St.  Anthony 
High  School,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 
—Sr.  M.  St.  Jeanita;  St.  Ann’s  Academy, 
Montreal— Sr.  M.  Rose  Paulina;  St.  Joseph 
Commercial  School,  Dayton,  Ohio— Sr. 
Anacletus;  Ursuline  Academy,  Laredo, 
Texas— Sr.  Mary  Constance;  XIarybrook 
Academy,  Maumee,  Ohio— Sr.  M.  Rob~ 
ertine;  St.  Ann’s  Academy,  Rawdon, 
Montcalm,  Quebec— Sr.  Mary  Monique  du 
Rosaire;  and  Holy  Trinity  High  School, 
New  Ulm,  Minnesota— Sr.  M.  Diontysia. 

•  Special  Award  for  largest  number  of 
qualifying  papers  (copy  of  Hutchinson’s 
Standard  Haridbook  for  Secretaries):  Ca¬ 
thedral  High  School,  New  York  City— Sr. 
M.  James  Joseph  and  Sr.  M.  Rita  Elizabeth. 

•  Gold  Seal  Certificate  winners  (teach¬ 
ers  entering  clubs  that  scored  275  or  more 
points  out  of  a  possible  300 ) : 

Sr.  Donalda  Marie,  Saint  Ann’s  Academy, 
Marlboro,  Massachusetts 
Sr.  Marie  Therese-de-la-Providence,  Sister 
Marie  Sylvio,  Holy  Angels  Academy, 
Saint  Jerome,  Quebec,  Canada 
Sr.  St.  John,  St.  Joseph  High  School,  Bid¬ 
deford,  Maine 

Sr.  Mary  St.  Jeanita,  Saint  Anthony  High 
School,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 
Sr.  Anacletus,  St.  Joseph  Commercial 
School,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Sr.  Mary  Constance,  Ursuline  Academy, 
Laredo,  Texas 

Sr.  M.  Robertine,  Mary  brook  Academy, 
Maumee,  Ohio 

Sr.  Mary  Monique  du  Rosaire,  Saint  Ann’s 
Academy,  Rawdon,  Montcalm,  Quebec, 
Canada 

Sr.  C.  Dionysia,  Holy  Trinity  High  School. 
New  Ulm,  Minnesota. 


•  Red  Seal  Certificate  winners  (teach¬ 
ers  entering  clubs  that  scored  between  250 
and  274  points  out  of  a  possible  300): 


Sr.  Florence  Louise,  St. 
James  High  School, 
Salem,  Massachusetts 
Sr.  Agnes-du-Sauveur 
and  Sr.  Eustelle-de- 
I’Eucharistie,  St.  Lou¬ 
is  Academy,  Lowell, 
Massachusetts 
St.  Mary  James,  Acad¬ 
emy  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception,  Ferdinand, 
Indiana 

Sr.  Marie-Donalda  of 
the  S'acred  Heart, 
Notre  Dame  High 
School,  Central  Falls, 
Rhode  Island 
Cathedral  High  School, 
Denver,  Colorado 
Naomi  E.  Winter,  Gesu 
Parish  School,  Miami, 
Florida 

Sr.  Alfreda,  Holy  Name 
High  School,  Chico¬ 
pee,  Massachusetts 
Sr.  Xaveria,  Josephi- 
num  High  School, 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Sr.  Mary  of  Bethlehem, 
St.  Joseph’s  Academy, 
Cohoes.  New  York 
St.  Auxilia,  St.  Mary 
High  S’chool,  West¬ 
phalia,  Michigan 
Sr.  M.  Alban,  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  School,  La¬ 
redo,  Texas 

Sr,  M.  Emeria,  Presen¬ 
tation  Convent  High 
School,  St.  John’s, 
Newfoundland 
Sr.  M.  Basil.  Guardian 
.\ngels  School.  West 
Point,  Nebraska 


Sr.  Pirmin,  Guardian 
Angels  High  School, 
Chaska,  Minnesota 

St.  Ursula  Maria,  Lit¬ 
tle  Flower  Catholic 
High  S'chool  for  Girls, 
Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

Sr.  Mary  Mercy,  St. 
Mary’s  Academy, 
Devils  Lake,  North 
Dakota 

Sr.  ColeUa,  Saint  Greg¬ 
ory  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois 

Mrs.  Ida  Payzant,  St. 
Euphrasia  High 
School,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ing^ton 

Sr.  Catharine  Anita, 
Our  Lady  Queen  of 
Peace  High  School, 
North  Arlington,  New 
Jersey 

St.  M.  Jane,  Calvert 
High  School,  Tiffin, 
Ohio 

Sr.  Marianette.  West 
Philadelphia  Catholic 
Girls’  High  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Sr.  Mary  Amofilia,  St, 
Joseph  Academy, 
Stevens  Point,  Wis¬ 
consin 

Sr.  Josephine  Marie, 
Saint  Teresa’s  .Acad¬ 
emy,  Boise,  Idaho 

Sr.  M.  Margareta,  St. 
Mary’s  High  School, 
New  England,  North 
Dakota 
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St.  Alvara,  &t.  Joseph 
High  School,  Le 
Mars,  Iowa 

Sr.  Mary  Jose,  Holv 
R  edeemer  High 
School,  Portsmouth, 
Ohio 

Sr.  Francoise  -  de  -  St. 
Joseph  and  Sr.  Marie- 
de-Loyola,  Saint  Jo¬ 
seph’s  Academy,  Sa¬ 
lem,  Massachusetts 

Sr.  Loretta  Marie.  St. 
Bernard  High  S*chool, 
West  Newton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

St.  M.  Dolores,  Girls 
Catholic  High  School, 
Hays,  Kansas 

Sr.  Mary  Sebastian, 
Saint  Michael  High 
School,  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Sr.  Mary  Pius,  Mary 
Immaculate  Academy, 
New  Britain,  Connec¬ 
ticut 

Sr.  Marie  Fidelis,  St. 
Michael’s  Academy, 
Hudson,  Massachus- 
setts 

Sr.  Mary  Ursula,  Sacred 
Heart  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  Columbus,  Ohio 

St.  Aloysia  Marie, 
Queen  of  the  Rosary 
Academy,  Amityville, 
New  York 

Sr.  Mary  Alberta,  Saint 
John  High  School, 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

Sr.  Mary  Aquilina, 
Mount  St.  Gertrude 
Academy,  Boulder, 
Colorado 


Sr.  M.  Seven  Dolors, 
Norfolk  Catholic  High 
School,  Norfolk,  Vir¬ 
ginia 

Sr.  St.  Jean-du-Cenacle, 
Notre  Dame  Academy, 
Southbridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

St.  M.  Margaret  Philo- 
mene,  St.  Elizabeth’s 
Commercial,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland 
Sr.  M.  Walburga,  Saint 
Mary  High  School, 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Sr.  Stella  Francis,  Cen¬ 
tral  Catholic  High 
School,  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania 
Sr.  M.  Urban,  St 

iohn’s  High  School, 
.ittle  Chute,  Wiscon¬ 
sin 

Sr.  M.  James,  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  High  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Sr.  M.  Isabelle  of  Jesus, 
Saint  Andre  High 
School,  Biddeford, 
Maine 

Sr.  Lucy  Ignatia,  St. 
Mary  High  School, 
Jackson,  Michigan 
Sr.  Mary  Eymard, 
Sacred  Heart  High 
School,  Muenster, 
Texas 

Lois  L.  Fonts,  Lynwood 
Academy,  Lynwood, 
California 

Sr.  M.  Jarlath,  St. 
Catherine’s  High 
School,  Racine,  Wis¬ 
consin 


•  Blue  Seal  Certificate  winners  (teach¬ 
ers  entering  clubs  that  scored  between  215 
and  249): 


Sr.  Margaret  St.  Nich¬ 
olas,  St.  Jcdin’s  High 
School,  Peabody,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts 

St.  Mary  Remigia.  Im¬ 
maculate  Conception, 
Elma,  Iowa 

St.  Mary  Leona,  St. 
Patrick’s  Commercial 
High  School,  Freder- 
iksted,  St,  Coix,  V.I., 
U.S.A. 

Sr.  Antonia,  St.  Paul’s, 
Portsmouth,  Virgina 
Sr.  M.  Ignatiana,  St. 
Paul  Commercial  High 
School,  Chicago,  Il¬ 
linois 

Sr.  M.  9t.  Gerard,  St. 
Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea, 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
3r.  M.  Colette,  St.  Mary 
High  School,  Cape 
Girardeau,  _  Missouri 
Sr.  M.  Baptiste,  Aqui¬ 
nas  High  School,  La¬ 
crosse,  Wisconsin 
Sr.  Edith  Marie,  St. 
.Luke  High  School, 
Carnegie,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia 

Sr.  M.  Jean  Loretta, 
Visitation,  Detroit, 
Michigan 

Sr.  M.  Ethelfrieda,  St. 
Francis  High  School, 
Humphrey,  Nebraska 
Sr.  Mary  Matilda,  Saint 
Patrick’s  Academy, 
Washington,  D,  C. 

Sr.  M.  Louann,  Notre 
Dame  Academy,  To¬ 
ledo,  Ohio 

Sr.  Mary  Adeline,  St. 
Joseph  Commercial, 
Peru,  Illinois 
Sr.  Frances  Solano, 
Sacred  Heart  Acad¬ 
emy,  Vinita,  Okla¬ 
homa 

Sr.  M,  Borromea,  Sacred 
H  e  a  r  t  Academy, 
Wichita,  Kansas 
Sr.  Marie  Winifred,  St. 
Augustine’s  High 
School,  Boston,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts 

Sr.  Mary  of  St.  Verda, 
Saint  Antoine  High 
School.  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire 
Sr.  Mary  Fndian,  Mis¬ 
sion  Church  High 
School,  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts 
Sr.  M.  Francis  Clare, 
9t.  Procop  High 


School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Sr.  Mary  Leonarda,  St. 
Patrick’s  High  School 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Sr.  M.  Josephine,  St. 
Joseph’s  Academy, 
Crookstpn,  Minnesota 
Sr.  Mary  Michael,  St. 
Mary  High  School, 
Burlington.  Wisconsin 
Sr,  Mary  Dominica  J., 
Cathedral  High 
School,  Portland, 
Maine 

St.  Catherine,  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  High  School,  San 
Francisco,  California 
Sr.  M.  Beata,  Nina  Sav- 
inelli,  and  Helen  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  St.  Pius  Com¬ 
mercial  High  School, 
Bronx,  New  York 
Sr.  Anna  Maria,  St.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  Academy,  Ma- 
lon.  New  York 
Sr.  M.  Margaret  James, 
Saint  Edward  High 
School,  Shamokin, 
Pennsylvania 
Sr.  M.  Alice,  Marycliff 
High  School,  SpoKane, 
Washington 

Sr.  Paulita,  St.  Mary 
of  the  Assumption 
High  School,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pennsylvania 
Sr.  Mary  Gregory,  St. 
Mary’s  Academy,  Og- 
densburg.  New  York 
Sr.  Celine  Helena,  Our 
Lady  of  Pity  High 
School,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 
St.  Maiy  Edmund, 
Sacred  Heart  School, 
Waterloo,  Iowa 
Ellen  M.  Miller,  Hess- 
ton  College  &  Bible 
School,  Hesston,  Kan¬ 
sas 

Sr.  M.  Cornelia,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Seton  High 
School.  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
Sr.  Mary  Meldon,  Notre 
Dame  High  School, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Sr.  Mary  Cecilia  Agnes, 
College  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mercy,  St.  John’s, 
Newfoundland 
St.  Mary  Anece,  St. 
Stanislaus  High 
School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 


WINNERS  OF  THE  LOVING  CUP  for  the  best  club  of  papers  from  a  private  school  or  college 
were  these  students  of  Presentation  of  Mary  Academy,  of  Hudson,  New  Hampshire. 


Sr.  M.  St.  Francis  of 
Annecy,  St.  Martin 
High  School,  Somers- 
worth,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire 

Sr.  M.  Rudolph,  St. 
Mary’s  Cathedral 
High  School,  Grand 
Island,  Nebraska 

Sr.  M.  Alice,  Divine 
Redeemer  Academy, 
EHizabeth,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia 


St.  Helen  Loretto,  Lit¬ 
tle  Flower  Catholic 
Hi^h  School  for  Girls, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Sr.  Marion,  Sacred 
Heart  High  School, 
Miles  City,  Montana 
Sr.  M.  Georgiana,  St. 
Joseph  High  School, 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
Sr.  Mary  Amabilis,  St. 
John  High  School, 
Canton,  Massachusetts 


Secretarial  School, 
Abingdon,  Virginia 

Sr.  Mary  Cunigundis, 
Academy  of  Our 
Lady,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois 

Sr.  Isabelle  Marie, 

Mary  mount  College, 

Salina,  Kansas 

Sr.  M.  Damiana,  Keith 
Hall,  Lowell,  Massa¬ 
chusetts 


Sr.  Mercedes,  St,  Bene¬ 
dict’s  Academy,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania 
Sr.  M.  Imelda,  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  Convent,  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland 
Dr,  Alma  Driscoll,  Dris¬ 
coll  Institute  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  Quebec,  Canada 
Sr.  Mary  Xavier,  Holy 
Rosary  Academy, 
Union  City,  New  Jer¬ 
sey 


■  School  Winners  in  the  Private  School 
and  College  Division— 

•  First  Place  (Silver  Loving  Cup, 
$10  to  the  teacher):  Presentation  of 
Mary  Academy,  Hudson,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire— Sr.  M.  Frances  de  Laval. 

•  Second  Place  ($10  to  the  teacher) : 
American  Dominican  Academy,  Ha¬ 
vana,  Cuba— Sr.  Joseph  Marie. 

•  Third  Place  ($5  to  the  teacher): 
The  Andrews  School  for  Girls,  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Ohio— Mrs.  Virginia  Spafford. 

•  Honorable  Mention  (Official  Gregg 
Fountain  Pen  to  the  teacher):  St.  Rose 
School,  Portland,  Oregon— Sr.  Mary  of  St. 
Anne;  and  St.  Mary’s  School,  Ladysmith, 
British  Columbia— Sr.  Joseph  Margaret. 

•  Special  Award  for  largest  number  of 
qualifying  papers  (copy  of  Hutchinson’s 
Standard  Handbook  for  Secretaries  to  the 
teacher):  St.  Benedict’s  Academy,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania— Sr.  M.  Mercedes. 

•  Gold  Seal  Certificate  winrvers  (teach¬ 
ers  entering  clubs  that  scored  275  or  more 
points  out  of  a  possible  300): 

Sr.  M.  Francis  de  Laval,  IVesentation  of 
Mary  Academy,  Hudson,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire 

Sr.  M.  Rose  Paulina,  Saint  Ann’s  Academy, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 
Sr.  Joseph  Marie,  American  Dominican 
Academy,  Havana,  Cuba 
Sr.  Joseph  Margaret,  St.  Mary’s  School, 
Ladysmith,  British  Columbia,  Canada 
Sr.  Mary  of  St.  Anne,  St.  Rose  High  School, 
Portland,  Oregon 

Mrs.  Vir^nia  Spafford,  The  Andrews 
School  for  Girls,  Willoughby,  Ohio 
Sr.  M.  Eulalie  of  Rome,  St,  Mary’s  Acad¬ 
emy,  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 

•  Red  Seal  Certificate  winners  (teach¬ 
ers  entering  clubs  that  scored  between 
250  and  274  points  out  of  a  possible  300 ) : 

Miss  M.  H.  Browne,  St.  Sr.  M.  Helena,  Holy 
Croix  Commercial  Col-  Rosary  Commercial 

lege,  St.  Stephen,  New  School.  St.  Stephen, 

Brunswick,  Canada  New  Brunswick,  Can- 

J.  Bryce  Sardiga,  Junior  ada 

College,  Belleville,  II-  Sr.  Mary  Vincent,  St. 
linois  Mary’s  High  School, 

Mother  M.  Gregory,  Salem,  South  Dakot.i 

Marquette  H  i  g  h  Mary  Dalton  Frye,  Mary 
School,  Alton,  Illinois  Dalton  Frye  Private 


•  Blue  Seal  Certificate  winners  (teach¬ 
ers  entering  clubs  that  scored  between  215 
and  249): 


Luther  S.  Olson,  Cam- 
rose  Lutheran  Col¬ 
lege,  Camrose,  Al¬ 
berta,  Canada 
Mother  Marie  Xaveria, 
St.  Mary’s  Commer¬ 
cial  High  School. 
Christiansted.  St. 
Croix.  VM.,  11. S. A. 
Mrs.  Glenn  J.  Carpen¬ 
ter,  Detroit  Lakes 
Business  College,  De¬ 
troit  I-akes,  Minnesota 
Mrs.  Wayne  Winfrey, 
The  Schooj  of  the 
Ozarks,  Point  Look¬ 
out,  Missouri 
C.  E.  Galley,  Oakwoo<l 
College,  Huntsville, 
Alabama 

Sr.  Mary  Patricia,  The 
Assisium.  New  York, 
New  York 

Sr.  Mary  Alphonsus, 
Our  Lady  of  Perpet¬ 


ual  Help  Commercial 
School,  Hanna,  Al¬ 
berta,  Canada 
Sr.  M.  Marcelle-The- 
rese.  Our  Lady  of  the 
Mountains  Academy, 
Gorham,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire 

Sr.  Mary  Jude,  St. 
Boniface  Business 
School,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Louis  Gaucher, 
Gaucher  Commercial 
College,  Asbestos, 
Quebec,  Canada 
St.  M.  Leonarda,  Saint 
Dominic  Academy, 
Jersey  City,  New  Jer¬ 
sey 

Mrs.  Janice  Lemke,  The 
Kelley  Business  Insti¬ 
tute,  Niagara  Falls, 
New  York 


■  Individual  Student  Winners— Those 
awarded  Superior  O.B.E.  pins  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  excellence  of  their  work 
include  the  following  (with  the  name 
of  the  teacher  in  italics) : 


ALABAMA 

Vivianne  A.  Watson, 
Oakwood  College, 
Huntsville — C.  E. 
Galley 

ARKANSAS 
Imogene  Dortch,  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School, 
Paragould  —  Ruth 
French 

Virginia  Mills,  High 
School,  Crossett  —  B. 
W  oodward 

CALIFORNIA 
Eleanor  Garcia,  High 
School,  Manteca — W. 
L.  Naiman 

Annie  Lew,  St.  Vincent 
High,  San  Francisco 
— .?r.  Catherine 
Irene  Voshikawa,  Union 
High,  Yuba  City  — 
Reginald  C.  Estep 
Dione  Moser,  Union 
High,  Lodi — Miss 
Watt 

Rosemary  Cowart, 
Sweetwater  Union 
High,  National  City — 
Mrs.  Elsbeth  Schneider 


COLORADO 
Margaret  Wood,  Pros¬ 
pect  Centralized  High, 
Kennesburg — Mrs.  T. 
S.  Bell 

Bruce  McManama,  High 
School,  Leadville  — 
Catherine  Sayer 
Eileen  Brennen,  Mt.  St. 
Gertrude  Academy, 
Boulder  —  Sr.  M. 
Aquilina 

Norma  Shideler,  High 
School,  h'stes  Park — 
Ethel  M.  Bolling 

CONNECTICUT 
Estelle  Audette,,  St.  Jo¬ 
seph  High,  North 
Grosvenordale  —  Sr. 
Mary  of  St.  Leo  of  the 
Saered  Heart 
Barbara  Matejek,  Mary 
Immaculate  Academy, 
New  Britain  —  Sr. 
Mary  Pius 

Eleanor  A.  DiNapoli, 
Catholic  Academy, 
Putman — .9r.  Francis 
Emilienne 

Patricia  Andrew.  Sacred 
Ileart  High,  Water- 
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bury  —  Sr.  Anne  Jo 
seph 


district  of 
COLUMBIA 
Marie  Schaub,  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  High,  Washing¬ 
ton — Sr.  Matilda 


FLORIDA 

Elnora  Paraish,  High 
School,  Auburndale — 
Mrs.  Vera  Hall 
Marie  Altonuv,  Gesu 
Parish  School,  Miami 
— Naomi  IVinter 
Robert  Sutton,  High 
School,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg — John  Mangan 
Edward  Winstead,  Lake- 
view  High,  Winter 
Garden — Francis  E. 

Saunders 


GEORGIA 

Elizabeth  Cohn,  Voca¬ 
tional  School,  Savan¬ 
nah — H.  B.  Kane 
Betty  J.  Davidson,  High 
School,  Tifton — Mrs. 
Patrick  Vitange 


IDAHO 

June  Hurd,  High  School, 
Aberdeen  —  Olga  B. 
Cooper 

Shirley  Yates,  St.  Ter¬ 
esa’s  Academy,  Boise 
— Sr.  Josephine  Marie 


ILLINOIS 

Joan  McDonald,  High 
School,  Batavia  — 
Dorothy  Ernst 
Betty  Kapper,  Commun¬ 
ity  High,  Newton — 

E.  V.  Rykowski 
Roy  Schmitt,  McCray- 
Dewey  High,  Troy  — 
Ruth  Ducomb 
Ronald  Clement,  High 
School,  Alton — Miss 
Reed 

Casper  E.  Ferguson, 
Junior  College,  Belle¬ 
ville  —  J.  Bryce 
Sardiga 

Emma  Schmeink,  Saint 
Mary  Central  High, 
Carlyle  —  Sr.  M. 
Elfrtda 

Lorraine  Kustec,  St. 
Gregor  V  High,  Chi¬ 
cago — Sr.  Coletta 
Joan  Bresnyan,  Jones 
Commercial  High, 
Chicago  —  Stanley  J. 
Franklin 

Charlotte  Cesario,  St. 
Paul  Commercial 
High,  Chicago  —  Sr, 
M.  Ignatiana 
Maureen  McCarthy, 
Academy  of  Our  Lady, 
Chicago  — 5r.  Mary 
Cunjgundis 

Barbara  Mikol,  Jose- 
phinum  High,  Chica¬ 
go — Sr.  Xaveria 
Audrey  Temme,  High 
School,  Grant  Park — 
Marilyn  Ruwaldt 
Ella  Mae  Rogers,  Com¬ 
munity  ITnit.  Green- 
view — Mrs.  Eldridge 
Mary  Blank.  Communi¬ 
ty  Unit  High,  Har¬ 
vard — Virginia  Moan 
Sherrill  Blaum,  High 
School,  New  Holland 
— Mrs.  Veiva  C.  Grif¬ 
fith 

Miriam  Rowe,  Township 
High,  Kidgefarm  — 
Mrs.  Esther  H.  Brown 
Beverly  Jean  Jasper,  5H. 
Joseph’s,  Peru  —  Sr. 
Mary  Adeline 
Mary  Kay  Hall,  Sacred 
Heart  High,  Chicago 
— Sr.  M.  Francella 
Jeanne  Joehl,  Marquette 
High,  Alton — Mother 
M.  Gregory 
Maurita  Holt,  High 
School,  Galva  —  Juell 
Duren 

Beverly  Strieker,  High 
School,  Mt.  Carroll 
. — Isetta  B.  Robbe 
Rita  Herr,  High  School, 
Palatine  —  Mr.  Noff- 
ciger 


Rita  Pouk,  High  Schcral, 
Streator — Doris  Brix 
Mary  Lou  Dunlap,  High 
School.  Virden — Mrs. 
Mary  Lair 

INDIANA 

Rosalie  Jackson,  High 
School,  Hillsdale 
Roseann  Gottardi,  Acad¬ 
emy  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception,  Ferdinand — 
Sr.  Mary  James 
Wilma  Fox,  High 
School,  Rising  Sun — 
Lester  Brown 
Betty  Ann  Spoonmore, 
High  School,  Browns- 
burg — Mrs.  Slaybaugh 
Margaret  Kimmel,  High 
S'chool,  Churubusco — 
— Mr.  Mathias 
Dean  Daugherty,  Hor¬ 
ace  Mann  High,  Gary 
— Mr.  Kraninff 
Darlene  BerRoski,  Jack- 
son  Jligh,  Valparaiso 
— Miss  Steele 

IOWA 

Lois  Gansen,  Immaculate 
t^mception,  Elma  — 
Sr.  Mary  Remigia 
Ann  Denney,  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s,  Iowa  City  — 
Sr.  Mary  I,eonarda 
Mary  Martha  VanSteen- 
wyk.  Public  S'chool, 
Sioux  Center  —  M. 
Wood 

Helen  Doering,  High 
School,  Hubbard  — 
Velma  Mannetter 
LaNelle  Johnson,  High 
School,  Leon  —  Mrs. 
Nora  Kirk 

Mildred  Bergman,  High 
School.  Parkersburg 
— Paul  Phillips 
Joan  Daly,  Sacred 
Heart  S'chool,  Water¬ 
loo  —  Sr.  Mary  Ed¬ 
mund 


KANSAS 

Geneva  Swartzendruber, 
College  and  Bible 
School,  Hesston  —  El¬ 
len  M.  Miller 
Georgina  Alvarado.  High 
School,  Scott  City  — 
Hester  J.  McKee 
Vivian  _  Werth,  Girls 
Catholic  High,  Hays — 
Sr.  M.  Dolores 
Teresa  Decker,  High 
School,  Burlington  — 
Melbourne  E.  Nelson 
Mary  Jane  Hartog,  High 
School.  Girard — Edith 
Prosser 

Darlene  Miller,  Rural 
High,  Kismet — Marie 
Davis 

KENTUCKY 
Dorothy  Florence.  High 
School,  Valley  Station 
— Charlene  Martin 
Betty  Sue  Grugin,  High 
School,^  Frankfort  — 
Virginia  Ackman 

LOUISIANA 
Emma  Lejune,  St.  Mich¬ 
ael’s  High,  Crowley — 
Sr.  M.  Lucretia 
Robert  B.  DeBlieux,  St. 
Marys  High,  Natchi¬ 
toches — Sr.  M.  Colette 
Martha  Grimes.  High 
School,  Mer  Rouge — 
A  ngela  Williams 
Edna  Earl  Naron,  High 
School,  Ravville — T. 
G.  Uhchurch 
Betty  Guillot.  St.  Vin¬ 
cent’s  Institute,  Don¬ 
aldson  ville — Sr. 
Bernice 


MAINE 

Norma  G.  Gray,  High 
School,  Deer  Isle  — 
Charlene  Johnson 

Rosie  Belle  Packard, 
Williams  High,  Oak¬ 
land  —  Mrs.  Hasel 
Townsend 

Ann  Hickey,  Monson 
Academy.  Monson  — 
Esther  Gott 

Faithe  Martin.  Sacred 
Heart  High,  Van  Bur- 
en — Sr.  St.  Eva 

Priscilla  Boissonnault, 
St.  Andre  High,  Bid- 


deford — Sr.  Isabelle  of 
Jesus 

Rachel  Ouellette,  High 
S'chool,  Madwaska — 
Mr.  Hayes 

Mary  Nee,  Cathedral 
High,  Portland — Sr.' 
M.  Dominica 

MARYLAND 
Marguerite  Atwell,  Ken¬ 
wood  High,  Baltimore 
— Mrs.  Helen  W. 
Dixon 

Nancy  Lee  Colwell,  St. 
Elizabeth  Commercial, 
Baltimore — Sr.  M.  M. 
Philomene 

Therese  Haberlander, 
Catholic  High,  Tow- 
son — Sr.  Josefita 
Maria 

Essie  Lee  Earnest,  St. 
Mary  Star  of  the  Sea, 
Baltimore  —  Sr.  M. 
St.  Gerard 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Mary  Kozlosky,  High 
School,  Amherst  — 
Iren^  E.  Hale 
Nancy  Mascioni,  High 
School,  West  Spring- 
field — Irene  E.  Kane 
Louise  Bellenoit,  Jesus 
Mary  Academy,  Fall 
River — Mother  St. 
Narcisse 

Paul  Trevoy,  St.  Ann 
High,  Gloucester  — 
Sr.  M.  Pauline 
Jacqueline  Pelletier,  St. 
Joseph’s  High,  Law¬ 
rence; — Sr.  Marie  An- 
nunciata 

Lillian  Naviskas,  High 
School,  Bridgewater — 
Miss  W oloho]ian 
Louise  Lefebvre,  Notre 


gon  —  Sr.  Jordon 
Marie 

MINNESOTA 
Charlotte  Jacquemart, 
High  School,  Foley — 
Miss  Brand 

Alice  Hughes,  High 
School,  West  Concord 
— Muriel  Gerard 
Barbara  West,  High 
School,  Battle  Lake — 
Eleanor  Stromberg 
Mary  Ann  Kraus,  Good 
Counsel  Academy, 
Mankato — Sr.  M. 
Elisabeth 

Mary  Agnes  Lille,  St. 
Felix  High,  Wabasha 
— Sr.  Mary  Stephen 
Nancy  Lee  Bates,  High 
S'chool,  Willmar  — 
Edith  M.  Johnson 
Ruth  Ann  Peters,  High 
School,  Worthington — 
Miss  Hannula 

MISSISSIPPI 
Pauline  Drummond, 
High  School.  Macon 
— Mrs.  Fletcher  Jack- 
son,  Jr. 

Irma  Brondum,  Our 
Lady  of  Victories 
High,  Pascagoula — 
Sr.  Mary  Clare 
Oscar  W.  White,  ^hn- 
sons’  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  Jackson  — 
Judson  H.  Furlow 
Mary  Sterling,  High 
School,  Piney  Woods 
— Mrs.  Ethel  E. 
Hooker 


NEVADA 

Monna  LaDawn  Augus¬ 
tus,  Pershing  Co. 
High,  Louelack 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Irene  Barbeau,  Saint 
Antoine  High,  Man¬ 
chester 


Edith  Lowdermilk, 
High  School,  Mor- 
ganton — Mrs.  Gloria 
G.  Pons 

Martha  Jean  Singleton, 
High  School,  Shelby 
— Joe  Shaw 

NORTH  DAKOTA 


Dorothy  Wagner,  High 


erton  Academy,  Derry 
— Donald  H.  Peterson 
Louise  Cormier,  Our 
Lady  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains  Academy,  Gor¬ 
ham — Sr.  M.  Mar- 
cello-Therese 
Rita  St.-Onge,  St.  Mar¬ 
tin  High,  Somers- 
worth — St.  Francis  of 
Annecy 

Edrie  Ann  Tanguay, 
High  School,  Somer- 
worth — Martha  A. 
Lefebvre 

NEW  JERSEY 


School,  Strasburg — 

Sr.  M.  Thomas 
Aquinas 

Delores  Fitterer,  St. 
Mary’s  High,  New 
England — Sr.  M. 
Margareta 

OHIO 

Kathleen  Demko,  Sa¬ 
cred  Heart  School  of 
Business,  Columbus 

Margaret  Taylor,  Mary- 
brook  Academy,  Mau¬ 
mee — Sr.  M.  Robert- 


Audrey  Brennan,  Our  gill  Fischbach,  High 
Lady  Queen  of  Peace  School,  Waynesville 


High,  North  Arling¬ 
ton— Sr.  Catherine 
A  nita 

Dot  Van  Horn,  High 
School,  Butler  — 
Edward  Mitchell 

Mary  Chichura,  Memor¬ 
ial  High,  Millville  — 
Lewis  Young 


— Florence  Foxbower 

Marilyn  Sperow,  Hope- 
well-Louden  School, 
Bascom — Mrs.  Walter 
Kelbley 

Josephine  Simon,  St. 
Boniface  High,  Cleve¬ 
land — Sr.  Mary 
Lourdes 


Betty  Ann  Seneck,  poiores  Zehe,  St.  Fran- 
Abraham  Clark  High,  High,  Cleveland 


Roselle 

nack 


D.  White- 


— Sr.  Mary  James 
Barbara  Hanes,  Kiser 
High.  Dayton — Ber- 

NEW  MEXICO  nefee  Ove^holte  , 

Ethel  Hankins,  High  jujiana  Toeppe,  St.  Jo- 
MISSOURI  seph  High,  Fremont 

Marilyn  Berry,  High  Mary  Roh^ta 

c„i,^i  .High  gg^ty  Jo  Delabar,  Holy 

J^irteF^^  Redwmer  High, 


School.  Maysville  — 

Mrs.  Ruth  Owen 

Dame  Academy,  South-  Geo^e  "j  garos.  High 

bridge  —  Sr.  Sf. /eon-  High,  Hermann  —  Sr. 

M.  Rosta 

Malyn  Anderson,  High 

way  Hii^  .Stark  City 
— Mrs.  Thomas 
Margie  Hulen,  High 
School,  Lancaster  — 

Elsie  Deutschmann 


du-Cen/icle 
Ann  Shirley  Matosky, 
Holy  Name  High, 
Chicoppe — Sr.  Alfreda 
Anne  Sykes,  St.  John 
High,  Canton — Sr.  M. 
Amabilis 


Redeemer  . 

Portsmouth — S  r. 

Schdol  Santa  Rosa-  cihoe.  High 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Hooper  _  v^-eve^Mri. 


School,  Belen  • 
Gaeto 

NEW  YORK 


Audrey  Blakeley,  High  Sandy  Albert.  Schwl  of 
School.  Northboro—  Ozarks  Point  Look- 

Mariorie  D.  Taft  H'oyne 

Mary  Prybos,  9t.  John’s,  „  c»  vr 

Peabody  —  Sr.  Mar-  Nancy  Mullen,  St.  Mary 
garet  St.  Nicholas  ^'5^* 

Betty  Mulcahy,  St.  Ber-  Colette 


School.  Shreve— Mrs. 
Fern  Jones 

Nancy  McCollum,  An- 
drews  School, 
oughby^  Mrs.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Spafford 


Catherine  McKeon,,  St.  p*  Ziegler,  High 
Joseph  Catholic_  High.  School,  Delta— 


nard  High,  West 
Newton 
Claire  Varieur,  Notre 


Betty  Averett,  High 
School.  Derring-;- 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Jonakin 


New  York — Sr.  M. 
James  Joseph 
Elenore  Kouf,  High 
School,  Ithaca  —  Mrs. 
Ethel  Pierce 
Patricia  Mannion,  St. 
Pius  Commercial 
High,  Bronx  — H. 
McMahon 


Golda  Nau 
Mary  Ann  Hoyt,  Acad¬ 
emy  High,  Gallipolis 
Barbara  Gambaccini, 
Roosevelt  High,  Kent 
— Miss  Miller 

OKLAHOMA 


Dame  School*  North  Lorene  Tappmeyer,  High  -  mCManon  GNLAHOMA 

AdTm.-t  M.  Rose  School.  Owensville  -  J  '  McNabb.  _  High 


Adams — Sr.  M.  Rose 
of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Helen  Franey,  Mission 
Church  High,  Rox- 
burv— Sr.  Mary 
Fridian 

Doris  Lebel,  St.  Joseph’s 
Academy,  Salem —  Sr. 
Francoise-de-S. 

Joseph 

Marilyn  McHugh.  St. 
James  High,  Salem — 
Sr.  Florence  Louise 

Normand  Gagnon,  Notre 
Dame  Academy,  South- 
bridge — Sr.  St.  Jean- 
du-Cenacle 

Anne  Oleksyk.  High 
School,  Uxbridge  — 
Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Mc- 
Gilton 


Violet  Schaeperkoetter 

MONTANA 
Lillian  Bruhaj  Sacred 
Heart  High,  Miles 
City — Sr.  Marion 
Frances  I.  Reichelt, 
High  School,  Fort 
Benton,  Ruby  Taney 

NEBRASKA 
Helen  Tague,  High 
S'chool,  Tekamah  — 
Charlotte  Deubler 
Margaret  Lubischer,  St. 
Francis  High,  Hum¬ 
phrey — Sr.  M.  Ethel- 
frieda 

Patricia  McKinney,  Ca¬ 
thedral  High.  Lincoln 
— Sr.  Mary  Artemus 
Mary  Hopkins,  Holy 
Name  School,  Omaha 
— Sr.  Mary  Bernadette 
Margie  Vahrenkamp, 
High  School,  Chadron 
— E.  L.  McEwing 


Commercial  High,  •'  School,  Hooker — 
Bronx — N.  Savinellt  £)on  Brooksher 
Mary  McCormack,  St.  Benham,  High 


Pius  Commercial 
High,  Bronx — Sr.  M. 
Beat  a 

Sally  McNulty,  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  Ferrer  School, 
New  York— Sr.  M. 
Eustace 

Marjorie  C.  Fischer,  St. 
Vincent  Ferrer 
School,  New  York — 
Sr.  Mary  Brigid 
Barbara  Jensen,  The 
Assisium,  New  York 
— Sr.  Mary  Partricia 
Aileen  Sheridan,  Queen 
of  the  Rosary  Acad- 


School,  Okeene— 
Mrs.  Leo  Laubach 
Peggv  Jean  Graham, 
Holy  Family  School 
Tulsa— Sr.  M.  Ethel- 
reda  _  , 

Loretta  Sue  Eslick. 
High  School,  Bristow 
— Mrs.  B.  T.  Cape 
Elizabeth  Wiedamey 
Sacred  Heart  Acad¬ 
emy,  Vinita — Sr. 
Frances  Solano 

OREGON 


MICHIGAN 
Bernard  Diftenderfer, 

Saint  Mary  School, 

Jackson — Sr.  Lucy 
Ignatia 

Dorothy  Grinda,  St. 

Ladislaus  High,  De-  Donna  Condon.  Saint 
troit — Sr.  M.  Jerome 
Muriel  Chatel,  Visitation 
School,  Detroit  —  Sr. 

M.  Jean  Loretta 
Norma  Crittenden,  High 
School,  Ecorse — C. 

H.  Peterson 

Kathleen  Merkel,  Resur- 


emy,  Amityville — Sr.  Arleta  Schoenborn,  Un- 
At  High,  Molalla 

Miss  Paulick 
Ann  Koch,  St.  Rose 

High.  Portland— Sr. 

M.  of  St.  Anne 
Virginia  Dare,  Uni^ 
High,  Scappoose — C. 
V.  Lockyear 


Aloysia  Marie 
Barbara  Simmons,  St. 

Edmond’s  High, 

Brooklyn — Sr.  Helen 
Marie 

Joanne  Burkhart,  Saint 
Joseph’s  Business 
School,  Lockport — 

Sr.  Marie  Frances 
John  High.’ Omaha—  William  P.  Groves.  The 

Sr.  M.  Alberta  Kelley  Business  In-  PENNSYLVANIA 

Elsie  Luebbert,  Guardian  stitute,  Niagara  Falls  Sue  Robbins,  Hi  g  n 

Angels  School,  West  — Mrs.  Janice  Lemke  School,  Beaver  Falls, 

Point — Sr.  Af.  Basil  Robert  MacDougall,  St. 

Onie  McClurg,  High  Mary’s  Academy, 

Ogdensburg — Sr. 

Mary  Gregory 


S'chool.  Atkinson  — 
Lois  Meyer 


rection  High,  Lansing  Gertrude  M.  Wissbaum, 
— Sr.  Bernardine 
Marie 


Jeanette  Van  Note,  High 
School,  St.  Louis  — 
Af.  Recker 

Therese  Snitgen,  St. 
Mary’s  High,  West¬ 
phalia — Sr.  Auxilia 
Anthony  Motekaitis,  St. 
Mary  School,  Muske- 


St.  Marv’s  Cathedral  NORTH  CAROLINA 
High,  Grand  Island—  Delores  Coleman.  High 
Sr.  Rudolph  School,  Mt.  Holly — 

Margie  Bucholz,  Union  Mrs.  T.  L.  Ware 
College  Academy,  Lin-  Gordon  Wagner,  High 
coin-;— Afrj.  Irma  School,  Cramerton — 

Minium  Miss  Hickman 

Marilyn  Schulte.  St.  Joyce  Barton,  High 
Joseph  High,  Omaha  School,  Gastonia — 


— Sr.  Af.  Georgiana 


Betty  Mints 


— Miss  Mooney 
Clara  Krukowski,  Saint 
Michael  High,  Pitts¬ 
burgh — Sr.  Af.  Sebas- 
tian 

Joan  Hoffnagle,  _  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  Senior 
High.  York— Ursula 
A.  Ernst 

Marlene  Coyne,  St.  Ba¬ 
sil’s  High,  Pittsburgh 
Joan  Proctor,  Central 
Catholic  High,  Allen¬ 
town — Sr.  Stella 
Francis 
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Ruth  Handerhan,  St.  UTAH 

Luke  Hifh,  Carnegie  Othea  Wamsley,  Hiith 
— S'r.  Edith  Mari*  School,  _  Roosevelt — 

Jessie  Bietsch,  School  Mrs.  Bird 

of  Business,  Cham- 
^rsburg^Mifs  Grove  VERMONT 

Shirley  C.  VanHorn,  Mary  Amanda  Xewhall. 
P,.«.tUv.Tninf  H.ah.  School,  Canaan 


Priestley -Joint  High, 
Northumberland —  L. 


-  _  .  .  ,  .^ertrude  H.  Keysar 

Irene  Frederick  Joyce  Boivin,  Bellows 

itricift  Meehan,  Little  >Kree  Acad^mv.  St- 


Patricia 

Flower  Catholic 
High,  Philadelphia 


'Free  Academ)r,  St. 
Albans — Germaine  M. 
Perrault 


— Sr.  Ursula  Noella  Bergeron,  St. 

Ed^mae  _L^_wib,  L**“^  Paul’s  High,  Norton 


Flower  Catholic  High, 

Philadelphia— Sr. 

Helen  Loretto 


VIRGINIA 


Marie  Yardis.  St.  Bene-  Eugene  HearU  Private 
i'^^ii-fr^'M’er^cedl's  Abington-A/arJ”  i?a/. 

^  Paul’s  School,  Ports- 

Donn'a  Jean  Eshleman.  mout^Sr  Antonia 

F"  kt  Cro'jAc’aX’, 

Nancy  SIcish,  Hiah  L,nchb»ra-ir.  Mar, 

School,  ^mesboro—  Catholic 


Mrs.  Westnek 
William  Rinehuls,  High 
School,  East  Brady 
— Af.  /.  Kovar 

Jordan,  High 


High,  Norfolk — Sr. 
M.  Seven  Dolors 

WASHINGTON 


^*Schoo/,^*  East  Bra9y  Doris  Davis,  High 

_ Val  Zellers  School,  Arlington — 

Donna  Mader,  Divine  Miss  Kretschn^r 

Redeemer  Academy,  Lois  MorW,  High 

Elizabeth— 5r.  M.  ®*’^wster— 

Slice  Martin  L.  Keith 

^ara  Ferraro.  High  Lillian  Murakami,  High 
School,  Exeter—  School,  Ilwaco— Afrj. 

Ruth  McCawley  ^  Russ 

RiU  V.  Fehrle,  St.  Betty  Gordon,  High 

nonif^e  Business  School,  Toppenish — 

School.  Philadelphia  Mrs  Ruth  5ixon 

_ Mary  Jude  Nora  Merrineld,  St.  Eu¬ 


phrasia  High,  Seat- 
“  r.  Ida 


tie — Mrs.  Ida  Pay- 
eant 

Virgina  Bender,  Mary- 
clifl  High,  Spokane — 
Sr.  M.  Alice 


Marlyne  Remedes,  Cen¬ 
tral  Kitsap  High,  Sil- 
verdale— IP.  G.  Wil- 


WISCONSIN 


Emma  J.  Baranak,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Seton  High. 

Pittsburgh — Sr.  Cor- 

Amelia  Catanno,  St. 

Mary  of  the  Assump¬ 
tion  High.  Scranton  James  Hunter.  High 
Pnulita  School,  Battleground 

Jaiims  Feather.  State  -Miss  Girod 

Teachers  College, 

Shippensburg 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pauline  Houle,  ^Notre 
Dame  High*  Central 

Valla _ Sr  Marie-Don-  Dyanne  Klenier,  East 

alda  of  the  Sacred  High  Madison- 

Moblt  Ti,  Gtofgt 

Margaret  Reid,  Smith-  Joellen  I^  Jeupesw.  St 
field  Commercial  Catherines  High, 

High.  Georgiaville—  Racin^Nr.  M. 

Mrs  C.  R.  Mignone  Jarlath 

DiVvctc.  High  Ann  Diech.  .High 
School.  Cranston—  School-— Marum 

B.  Valentine  „  u 

Barbara  Zemke,  High 

_ T■,»Tri'^'rA  School,  Merrill — 

SOUTH  Esther  Kriewald 

Mary  Lou  Pundsack,  Lasher,  Union 

Fairview  High,  .  jugh,  Milton  Junc- 

tion— R«6y  A. 

—Sr.  M.  Delphine  Agnew 

Carol  c  1  «  Teddy  Brocren,  High 

Mary’s  High,.  Salem  School,  Stanley— 

Be^  Grubl,  St.  Mar  Ljndich.  Business 

tins  College,  Sheboygan— 

gis— 5r.  Af.  Eramfo  g  Fedler 

Florence  Eugene  Tenhagen,  St. 

High  SchTOl,  Web-  Mary  High,  Burling- 
8ter--L.  A.  Under-  ton— 5r.  Afary 

wood  Michael 

G.  Lawrence  Holvey, 
TENNESSEE  Vocational  School, 

Anna  Gene  Stone,  Polk  Janesville — James  W. 

County  High,  Ben-  Kestol 

ton  —  Henrietta  A.  Dorothy  Forer,  Aquinas 
Green  High,  LaCrosse — Sr. 

Winston  Martindale,  Af.  Baptiste 

High  School,  Jack-  Olive  Vanden  Heuvel. 
son — Mrs.  G.  P.  Rob-  St.  John’s  High. 

ertson  Little  Chute — Sr.  Af. 

Elva  Ackler,  Navy  Base  Urban 

School,  Millington —  Margaret  Hrasko,  Pu- 


laski  High,  Milwau¬ 
kee — Mr.  Bunn 
Delphine  Breske,  St 
Joseph  Academy, 
Stevens  Point — Sr. 
Mary  Amofilia 

WYOMING 
Phyllis  Wiese,  High 
School,  Pine  Bluffs 
— Mrs.  Della  Femley 

ALASKA 

Allen  R.  Barbin,  French  Ralph  Dal^  High 
High,  Beaumont —  School,  Ketchikan — 

Alta  B.  Park*  Irven  S.  Wengert 


Catherine  Smit 
TEXAS 

Donna  Upton,  High 
School,  Kermit — Mrs. 
Alice  Wray 
Bobbie  Lanier,  King 
High,  Kingsville — 

■  Gertrude  Short 
Manuela  Saavedra,  St. 
Augustine  School 
Laredo— Sr.  M, 

Alban 


CANADA 

Joyce  Murphy,  Our 
Lady  of  Perpetual 
Help  Commercial 
School,  Hanna, 
Alberta — Sr.  Mary 
Alphonsus 

Ann  Benson,  Holy  Ro¬ 
sary  Commercial 
School,  St.  Stephen, 
New  Brunswick — 

Sr.  Af.  Helena 
Gertrude  Fagan,  St. 
Patrick’s  Convent,  St. 
John’s,  Newfound¬ 
land — Sr.  Af.  Imelda 
Ann  House,  College  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy, 
St  John’s,  New¬ 
foundland — Sr.  Af. 
Cecilia  Agnes 
Richard  Gaucher,  Gau¬ 
cher  Commercial 


College,  Asbestos, 
Quebec 

Denise  Lacroix,  Saint 
Koch’s  Convent, 
Quebec — Sr.  Saint 
Eustelle-Marie 
Charlotte  Seamans,  St. 
Croix  Commercial 
College,  St.  Stephen, 
New  Brunswick — 

Af.  H.  Browne 
Annie  Power,  Presen¬ 
tation  Convent  High, 
St.  John’s,  New¬ 
foundland — Sr.  Af. 
Emeria 

feanne  Cote,  St.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  College,  North 
Bay,  Ontario — Sr. 

Af.  Christina 
Mimi  Gilbert,  Driscoll 
Institute  of  English, 


uebec — Dr.  Alma 
riscoll 

Ruby  Osbaldeston,  High 
School,  Vermilion, 
Alberta — J.  C. 
Tarangle 

Janet  AI.  Larty,  Cam- 
rose  Lutheran 
College,  Camrose — 
L..  Olson 

Pauline  Chevrier,  No¬ 
tre  Dame  Convent, 
Ste  Anne-de- Bellevue, 
Quebec — 5‘.5'.  Rose 


HAWAII 

George  Morita,  High 
School,  Lanai  City, 
Lanai — Helen  Luke 
Fujiko  Otomo,  High 
School,  Laupahochoe 
— Miss  Sato 


Donato  Natividad,  St. 
Francis  Convent 
School,  Honolulu — 
Sr.  Af.  Gerard 
Adeline  Nizuno,  High 
School,  Hilo — Mrs. 
Voshie  K.  Crosson 
Eiko  Sato,  High  School, 
Hilo — Ah  Kong  Chun 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
Bernice  Moorehead,  St. 
Mary’s  Commercial 
School,  Christiansted, 
St.  Croix — Mother 
Marie  Xaveria 
Leonard  Sackey,  St. 
Patrick’s  Commercial 
High,  Frederiksted, 
St.  Croix — Sr.  Mary 
Leona 


How  to  Correct  Bad  Typing  Habits 


ELSIE  M.  DAVIS 

Hofstra  College 
Hempstead,  N.Y. 

The  correction  of  bad  typewriting 
habits  is  a  matter  that  is  important  to 
every  typewriting  and  transcription 
teacher,  but  it  is  a  problem  the  real 
importance  of  which  one  can  hardly 
realize  fully  until  he  meets  with  a  class 
of  beginning  typists  on  the  college  level. 
■  Typical  Problems— Many  college  stu¬ 
dents  who  enter  the  beginning  class  in 
typewriting  are  severely  handicapped 
by  bad  habits  that  have  been  built  over 
many  years.  Their  experiences  with  the 
machine  have  been  varied. 

Some  have  achieved  a  modest  degree 
of  speed  through  “hunt  and  peck”  two- 
finger  operation  and  now  must  remake 
their  entire  patterns  of  key  stroking  and 
machine  handling.  Others  have  used 
three  or  more  fingers  for  striking  the 
keys  and  now  must  use  approved  fin¬ 
gering  patterns.  Still  others  have  com¬ 
posed  at  the  typewriter  and  have  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  watching  the 
written  word  rather  than  the  copy; 
hence  they  feel  inadequate  when  forced 
to  rely  on  the  sense  of  touch  alone. 

Many  students  have  used  typewriters 
perched  on  card  tables  or  dining-room 
tables,  six  or  more  inches  higher  than 
is  possible  for  correct  posture  and 
stroking,  while  others  have  acquired 
posture  habits  equally  bad  from  the 
viewpoint  of  facilitating  correct  tech¬ 
niques. 

To  a  lesser  degree,  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  too,  come  to  the  typing  class 
with  similar  damaging  previous  type¬ 
writing  experience.  For  them,  too,  cor¬ 
recting  the  bad  habits— plus  new  ones 
that  start  to  develop  during  the  train¬ 
ing— is  imperative. 

All  of  us  have  been  sold  completely 
on  the  importance  of  good  posture, 
proper  stroldng,  and  correct  manipula¬ 


tion  in  the  achievement  of  our  ultimate 
objectives,  but  the  literature  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  is  almost  devoid  of  sug¬ 
gestions  designed  to  correct  bad  habits, 
particularly  those  firmly  inculcated  hab¬ 
its  that  impede  the  formation  of  correct 
techniques.  Accordingly,  every  experi¬ 
enced  typing  teacher  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  use  his  own  ingenuity  in 
originating  devices  designed  to  assist  his 
students  in  habituating  correct  perform¬ 
ance. 

■  “Sit  Up  Straight”— The  importance 
of  good  posture  may  be  demonstrated 
in  various  ways.  By  having  the  student 
exaggerate  a  position  that  is  too  close 
to  the  machine,  he  may  be  told  to  hold 
one  elbow  behind  his  back  and  feel 
with  the  opposite  hand  the  tightening 
of  chest  and  upper-arm  muscles  in  the 
shoulder.  Students  recognize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  relaxation  in  other  motor  .skills 
-boxing,  dancing,  running,  etc.— and 
know  that  tension  results  in  increased 
fatigue,  strain  on  muscles,  jerkiness  in 
movement,  and  even  ultimate  failure  to 
achieve  the  smoothness  required  for 
speed.  They  therefore  logically  accept 
the  statement  that  “hugging”  the  ma¬ 
chine  definitely  prevents  the  attainment 
of  maximum  speed. 

■  “Feet  on  the  Floor”— The  importance 
of  having  both  feet  on  the  floor  may 
be  shown  by  having  the  student  place 
both  forearms  on  the  desk,  in  correct 
penmanship  posture,  with  his  feet  flat 
on  the  floor.  If  he  then  crosses  his  legs, 
he  can  feel  the  increased  pressure  on 
his  arms  and  the  tendency  they  have 
to  move  forward.  The  lesson  is  obvious : 
with  crossed  legs,  he  is  putting  body 
weight  on  his  arms.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  how  can  he  hope  to  ehminate  the 
fatigue  caused  by  improperly  placed 
weight?  “Proper  body  balance  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary!” 

■  “Elbows  In”— If  the  elbows  are  held 
away  from  the  body,  the  student  may 
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MRS.  DAVIS  and  four  students  dramatize  some  remedial  techniques  for  students  with  faulty  typing  habits.  (1)  “Peeker”  gets  her  view  of  the 
keyboard  cut  off  when  the  teacher  holds  card  or  paper  above  the  keyboard  long  enough  to  prove  to  student  she  can  type  without  looking  at  fingers. 
(2)  Crumpled  paper  fastened  below  the  wrists  by  a  rubber  band  quickly  stops  habit  of  resting  base  of  hands  on  frame  of  machine.  (3)  A  3- 
by-5  card  fastened  above  the  wrists  by  a  rubber  band  stops  arched  or  sagging  wrists.  (4)  Setting  ribbon  on  “stencil”  and  typing  with  carbon 
copy  breaks  habit  of  “how  am  I  doing”  looker-upper. 


feel  the  tension  on  the  inner  muscles 
of  the  arms  and  a  weakness  in  the 
fingers  that  is  not  present  with  elbows 
in  the  correct  position.  The  chest  mus¬ 
cles  become  taut,  the  larger  muscles 
used  in  correct  stroking  are  not  utilized, 
fatigue  results  quickly,  and  speed  is 
impossible. 

A  rational  appeal  demonstrated  to 
the  students  facilitates  the  acceptance 
of  the  teacher’s  injunctions  concerning 
correct  posture  and  writing  position,  and 
the  customary  follow-up  becomes  more 
meaningful  to  the  student. 

■  “Wrists  Up”— When  a  student  drops 
his  wrists  too  low,  a  piece  of  crumpled 
paper  below  the  wrist  held  in  place 
with  a  large  rubber  band,  a  wrist  watch, 
or  a  bracelet,  will  serve  as  a  constant 
reminder  until  the  habit  is  broken. 

I  have  placed  paper,  too,  on  top  of 
the  wrists  to  help  those  who  have  a 
tendency  to  elevate  the  fingers  rather 
than  keep  them  close  to  the  keys.  It 
helps  the  student  to  remember! 

■  “Eyes  on  the  Copy”— If  the  student 
has  the  habit  of  looking  constantly  from 
the  copy  to  the  machine,  the  habit  may 
be  successfully  broken  by  inserting  a 
carbon  paper,  to  record  the  work,  and 


having  the  typing  done  with  the  ribbon 
set  in  the  “stencil”  position.  There  is 
nothing  to  see,  and  the  student  stops 
looking.  At  the  same  time,  the  carbon 
copy  is  available  as  a  record  of  his 
achievement  and  for  diagnostic  pur¬ 
poses. 

D  “You  Don’t  Have  to  Watch  Your 
Fingers”— When  the  learner  watches  his 
fingers,  a  cardboard  is  held  by  the 
teacher  in  a  position  so  that  the  student 
may  not  see  his  own  hands.  Each  time 
I  pass  his  desk  I  remind  him  by  pausing 
and  holding  the  cardboard  just  above 
his  fingers  for  a  moment.  It  breaks  the 
habit  and  does  not  have  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  that  brought  the  use  of  the 
“shield”  into  disrepute. 

A  minute  or  two  of  this  assistance  re¬ 
minds  the  student;  and  the  resultant 
confidence  in  his  own  ability,  coupled 
with  frequent  encouragement  by  the 
teacher,  gradually  eliminates  this  per¬ 
nicious  habit. 

B  “Back  to  the  Home  Keys”— The  use 
of  wrong  fingers  on  keys  is  easily  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  elimination  of  the  habit 
of  watching  the  keyboard  and  by  having 
the  student  come  back  to  the  home  posi¬ 
tion  through  the  use  of  a  daily  exercise 


at  the  beginning  of  each^  practice  period 
that  forces  him  to  return  to  the  home 
keys.  If  this  practice  is  not  properly  con¬ 
trolled,  however,  it  may  serve  as  an 
“over-correction”  and  so  haf)ituate  re¬ 
turn  to  the  home  position  that  higher 
speeds  become  difiicult. 

B  “Cut  Those  Nails!”— Long  nails  may 
be  discouraged  by  showing  the  student 
an  article  which  states  that  “Long, 
glamorous  nails  may  be  desirable  in 
the  social  whirl,  but  have  no  place  in 
the  secretarial  field.”*  It  is  also  very 
helpful  to  have  a  nail  file  and  nail  clip¬ 
pers  in  plain  sight;  I  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  how  often  students  make  use  of 
this  equipment  in  the  room. 

B  “Whip  That  Carriage  Back”  —  The 
habit  of  stopping  at  the  end  of  the  line 
is  easily  broken  by  drills  in  which  the 
carriage  throw  is  called  and  only  one 
beat  given  for  it.  Easy  speed  sentences 
for  short  timed  writings  encourage  a 
rapid  carriage  throw,  improve  finger 
dexterity,  and  permit  the  student  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  his  individual  difficulty  in 
manipulation. 

*  Elizabeth  F.  Trumper,  “Grooming  Affects 
Your  Efiiciencv,”  Today’s  Secretary,  October, 
1950,  p.  85. 
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Soles  Resistance 


Although  the  tnertts  of  and  the  need  for  distributive 
education  programs  have  been  well  and  widely  dem¬ 
onstrated,  the  new  co-ordinator  who  launches  a  high  school  program  sometimes 
encounters  considerable  sales  resistance.  Students  hesitate,  other  teachers  are  not 
particularly  helpful,  guidance  counselors  are  uninformed  and  uncertain,  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  are  simply  watchful.  The  *‘new’*  is  always  so  received,  the  "stranger” 
always  so  regarded.  Of  special  interest,  then,  is  the  counsel  of  an  experienced 
state  supervisor,  who  offers— 


Six  Suggestions  (or  Assuring  Good  Internal 
Public  Relations  (or  D.E.  Co-ordinators 


)OHN  M.  MORROW 
Slate  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education 
Montpelier,  Vermont 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  once 
said,  “We  judge  ourselves  by  what  we 
feel  capable  of  doing,  while  others 
judge  us  by  what  we  have  already 
done.” 

A  new  co-ordinator  of  Distributive 
Education  is,  I  believe,  one  who  hon¬ 
estly  judges  himself  capable  of  build¬ 
ing  a  full  program  of  vocational  dis¬ 
tributive  training,  on  both  the  high 
school  and  the  adult  level.  Other  teach¬ 
ers,  including  those  who  are  disinter¬ 
ested  as  well  as  those  who  are  skep¬ 
tical  of  something  that  has  not  been 
done  in  their  community  before,  are 
at  times  too  quick  to  stand  in  judg¬ 
ment. 

So,  the  co-ordinator  must,  during  his 
first  year,  exert  every  effort  toward 
making  his  co-operative  class  so  vital 
a  part  of  the  high  school  curriculum 
that  even  the  most  critical  will  say, 
“This  is  good.  Why  wasn’t  it  done 
before?” 

As  for  the  seemingly  disinterested 


individuals,  some  will  then  begin  to 
ask,  “What  about  this  new  member 
of  our  high  school  family?” 

Some  public  relations  efforts  that  can 
be  used  successfully  in  developing  a 
sound  high  school  program  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  Do  an  outstanding  job  with  your 
first  group. 

2.  Establish  a  two-year  program. 

3.  Make  the  counselor  an  informed 
friend. 

4.  Keep  administrators  aware  of  the 
activities  of  your  group. 

5.  Make  use  of  merchants  and  Mer¬ 
chants,  Advisory  Committees. 

6.  Plan  effective  pubhcity. 

■  No.  1:  Do  an  Outstanding  Job  with 
Your  First  Group— A  remark  often  heard 
among  distributive  people  is,  “Word 
of  mouth  advertising  is  of  inestimable 
value.”  What  the  members  of  your  first 
group  say  to  other  students,  to  other 
teachers,  to  parents,  to  administrators, 
and  perhaps  even  to  business  men  and 
women  about  the  experiences  in  your 
co-operative  class  will  have  much  to  Jo 
with  the  success  of  your  program  the 
next  year. 

Like  a  new  product,  real  selling  ef¬ 
fort  may  be  necessary  during  the  first 
two  years.  If,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
your  co-operative  class,  like  quality 
merchandise,  is  not  accepted  without 
question,  its  chances  of  ever  becoming 
an  essential  part  of  the  high  school 
curriculum  are  perhaps  very  doubtful. 

■  No.  2:  Establish  a  Two-Year  Pro¬ 
gram-Poor  quahty  of  students— a  com¬ 
plaint  of  many  co-ordinators— is  due  in 
large  measure  to  a  lack  of  long-range 
planning.  Student  selection,  postponed 
until  the  senior  year,  can  mean  only 
one  thing:  The  majority  of  your  group 
will  be  those  who  have  tried  every¬ 
thing  else  and  have  failed. 

A  student’s  thinking  about  a  co-op¬ 
erative  distributive  education  program 
should  begin  during  his  first  year  of 
high  school,  or  even  earlier,  through 
the  means  of  occupational  information. 


Specific  training,  just  like  training 
in  the  other  areas  of  business  educa¬ 
tion,  need  not  start  until  the  junior 
year  with  a  full-year  course  in  sales¬ 
manship,  which  will  serve  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  broad  field  of  selling 
—its  operations,  its  opportunities. 

This  eleventh-year  course  will  allow 
the  co-ordinator  the  opportunity  to 
give  proper  guidance  to  those  who  will, 
the  next  year,  become  members  of  his 
co-operative  class.  In  addition  to  the 
classroom  study,  it  is  possible  to  give 
these  juniors  an  introduction  to  job 
experience  through  the  means  of  part- 
time  work  arranged  for  them  by  the  co¬ 
ordinator.  The  result  of  such  plan¬ 
ning:  students  who  have  an  interest 
in  salesmanship  as  a  profession  and  a 
desire  to  get  a  good  start  in  high  school 
toward  this  future? 

■  No.  3:  Make  the  Counselor  an  In¬ 
formed  Friend— The  guidance  counselors 
in  your  school  must  have  the  answers 
to  these  questions: 

What  is  distributive  education?  Its 
purpose  and  objectives?  What  occupa¬ 
tions  in  the  field  of  distribution  are  open 
to  high  school  students?  What  are  the 
opportunities  locally?  What  are  the  nec¬ 
essary  qualifications  for  success  in  this 
profession?  How  many  high  school  stud¬ 
ents  in  your  school  are  entering  dis¬ 
tributive  employment?  How  many 
should  be  getting  training  through  the 
means  of  your  program?  How  does  the 
high  school  co-operative  program  op¬ 
erate? 

These  are  but  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions,  the  answers  to  which  your  guid¬ 
ance  counselors  should  have.  It  is  un¬ 
fair  for  a  co-ordinator  to  assume  that 
counselors  have  all  the  answers,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  the  correct 
ones.  They  will  welcome  this  informa¬ 
tion  first  hand;  and,  if  volunteered 
tactfully,  it  will  pay  dividends  in  terms 
of  a  continuing  supply  of  students  rea¬ 
sonably  qualified  to  receive  the  co-oper¬ 
ative  training  in  distributive  education. 

Thus,  the  co-ordinator  can  assist  the 
guidance  coimselor  in  the  performance 
of  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  guidance,  “to  help  bring  about  a 
better  distribution  of  young  people  to 
the  ofiFerings  of  the  school  and  to  vo¬ 
cations.” 

■  No.  4:  Keep  Administrators  Aware 
of  the  Activities  of  Your  Group— Admin¬ 
istrators  are  busy  people  and,  as  such, 
do  not  have  the  time  to  give  even 
“something  new”  the  attention  it  may 
well  deserve.  The  co-ordinator  must 
provide  some  practical  and  efficient 
means  of  keeping  the  principal,  the 
superintendent,  and  others  up  to  date 
on  the  activities  of  the  co-operative 
class. 

See  to  it  that  required  reports,  in¬ 
cluding  copies  of  publicity,  are  com¬ 
plete  in  all  details  and  are  given  to 
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them  on  time.  Invite  administrators  to 
visit  your  class,  particularly  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  an  outside  speaker  or  some 
other  special  activity'.  Invite  them  to 
I  observe  your  co-operative  students  at 
1  work.  Ask  them  to  spend  some  time 
with  you  and  your  Merchants’  Advisory 
Committee. 

Demonstrate  your  willingness  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  meetings  planned  by  others 
for  groups  of  parents  and  teachers. 

These  eflForts,  employed  in  a  forceful 
manner,  will  aid  in  developing  relation¬ 
ships  so  important  to  the  success  of 

I  your  program. 

■  No.  5:  Make  Use  of  Merchants  and 
Merchants’  Advisory  Committees— The 
i  most  important  contribution  that  mer- 
j  chants  can  make  toward  the  success  of 
your  co-operative  class  is  to  assist  in 
I  selling  to  high  schodl  youth  the  oppor- 
1  tunities  for  economic  well-being  and 
happiness  in  the  profession  of  salesman¬ 
ship.  Merchants  should  be  invited  to 
speak  in  assemblies  and  to  participate  in 
;  the  career  days  so  successfully  con- 
j  ducted  in  many  secondary  schools 
I  throughout  the  country. 

1  Last  year  in  Muncie,  Indiana,  a  stud- 
!  ents’  day  was  conducted  by  the  co- 
I  ordinator  of  distributive  education, 

]  working  with  the  Merchants’  Advisory 
■  Committee,  the  supervisor  of  Guidance, 
and  the  head  of  Ae  Home  Economics 
I  Department.  Some  300  students  took 
:|  over  the  stores  in  that  town  for  a  day. 

I  This  is  certainly  another  excellent  way 
‘j  for  prospective  retailers  to  learn  of  the 
I  opportunities  available  within  this 
3  area  of  distribution. 

I  A  working  Merchants’  Advisory  Com- 
1)  mittee  can  likewise  contribute  much  to- 
\  ward  the  acceptance  of  your  program 
j  as  an  essential  part  of  the  high  school 
i  curriculum.  They  can  co-operate  in 
I  student  selection.  They  can  help  pro- 
i  vide  equipment  and  supplies  for  more 
I  eflFective  instruction.  They  can  assist  in 
I  making  the  related  instruction  more  real 
1  and  meaningful,  and  they  can  work 
1:  with  the  co-ordinator  and  the  school 
[  administration  for  the  continual  im- 
;  provement  of  the  high  school  co-opera¬ 
tive  program. 

■  No.  6:  Plan  Effective  Publicity— In 
i:  the  field  of  education,  as  is  so  true  in 
f  the  field  of  business,  a  well-planned 
1  program  of  publicity  is  highly  neces- 
I  sary.  Perhaps  it  is  even  more  important 
I  when  the  educational  effort  is  a  new 
f  one.  However,  it  must  not  be  excessive 
and  spectacular,  and  it  must  be  prop¬ 
erly  timed. 

School  publications,  newspapers,  and 
the  local  radio  can  be  used  to  publicize 
tlie  class  and  work  activities  of  the  co- 
:  operative  group.  The  co-ordinator  can 
■  describe  his  program  at  meetings  of  the 
faculty,  P.  T.  A.  associations,  local  serv¬ 
ice  clubs  and  other  such  groups. 

Letters  to  parents  can  be  written 
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describing  the  activities  of  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  class.  Interviews  can  be  held  with 
parents  of  prospective  D.E.  students. 
Parents  can  be  invited  to  school  and 
work  stations  to  observe  the  activities 
of  your  students.  Whatever  may  be 
your  publicity  effort,  make  it  easy  to 
read,  make  it  brief,  and  be  sure  it  has 
a  nng  to  it. 

■  Summary  —  The  successful  co-ordi¬ 


nator  is  one  who  can  lead  others  toward 
a  full  understanding  of  the  place  and 
importance  of  the  D.E.  program  in  a 
high  school  curriculum.  Plans  such  as 
those  described,  if  well-initiated  and 
followed  through,  will  bring  forth  the 
support  of  those  whose  co-operation  is 
most  needed— other  teachers,  the  guid¬ 
ance  counselor,  administrators,  parents 
and  students. 


Elementary  School 


At  one  time  or  another,  every  business  teacher  is  asked 
whether  he  advises  that  typewriting  be  taught  to  very 
young  children.  The  inquirer  may  be  a  parent  who  has  a  portable  and  a  nine- 
year-old  who  wants  to  learn  to  use  it,  or  he  may  be  a  superintendent  who  has 
heard  about  the  experimental  studies  made  in  some  of  the  leading  university 
centers.  Miss  Hutchings  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  reports  of  aU  such 
experiments.  "They  may  not  learn  much  about  typing  itself/’  she  explains;  but 
we  must  be  sure  to  consider— 


What  Children  Learn  Besides  Typing 


MABEL  M.  HUTCHINGS 
Public  School  System 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 


■  Fundamental  Questions— Does  type¬ 
writing  skill  aid  in‘  the  integration  of 
subject  matter  in  the  elementary  school 
program  of  studies?  Can  a  typewriter 
help  a  child  to  think?  Can  a  typewriter 
make  a  child  uxint  to  compose,  help  him 
to  spell,  stimulate  his  interest  in  writ¬ 
ing? 

•  The  majority  of  experiments  that 
have  been  made  in  teaching  typewrit¬ 
ing  to  young  children  seem  to  prove 
that  the  typewriter  does  have  a  place 
in  the  elementary  school  as  a  learning 
tool. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  of  teaching  typewriting 
in  the  lower  grades  is  not  to  develop 
actual  abihty  to  typewrite  (not  that 
such  skill,  even  at  an  early  age,  would 
not  be  valuable),  but  rather  to  achieve 


other  values  that  seem  to  result  from 
including  typing  instruction. 

•  There  is  nothing  new  about  the 
idea  of  typing  instruction  having  value 
for  children.  Among  the  earliest  adver¬ 
tisements  for  the  typewriter  was  one  in 
1875,  in  which  the  machine  was  adver¬ 
tised  as  a  “perfect  Christmas  gift”  for 
children,  incomparable  for  teaching 
children  to  spell  and  punctuate.  From 
the  outset  of  instruction  in  typewriting, 
it  was  realized  that  the  typewriter 
would  have  a  definite  place  in  educa¬ 
tion.  As  early  as  1900,  Bates  Torrey  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  Fourth  Edition  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Typewriting  a  whole  section  of 
exercises  devoted  to  “typewriting  in  the 
lower  grades  of  the  public  schools.” 

■  Spelling  Values— The  experimentation 
that  has  been  conducted  bears  out  the 
early  predictions,  for  great  improve¬ 
ment  is  shown  in  the  spelling  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  use  the  typewriter.  Results  of 
experimentation  make  it  seem  reason¬ 
able  to  conclude  that  the  typewriter  can 
be  used  to  advantage  in  most  of  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  school, 
but  the  influence  on  spelhng  appears  to 
be  the  most  favorable. 

This  may  be  due  to  the  ease  of  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  machine,  creating  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  a  need  for  correct 
spelling;  it  may  be  due  to  the  more  ex¬ 
tensive  spelling  practice  they  do  on  the 
typewriter;  or  the  increased  learning 
may  be  due  to  the  children’s  being  able 
to  see  the  similarity  between  their  type¬ 
writer  -  print  words  and  the  printed 
words  of  the  book.  • 

Book  says:  “The  same  land  of  spell¬ 
ing  is  learned  that  is  used.  .  .  .  The 
learner  must  recognize  the  correct  spell¬ 
ing  of  the  words  when  in  print.  None 
of  these  necessary  habits  are  formed  by 
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the  type  of  spelling  that  is  usually  done 
in  the  schools.  If  a  child  should  learn 
to  typewrite,  however,  these  particular 
habits  would  not  only  be  formed  and 
fixed,  but  developed  in  a  way  that 
would  insure  the  establishment  of  the 
particular  habits  that  are  used  in  recog¬ 
nizing  and  writing  all  sorts  of  words.”* 

■  English  Values— After  spelling,  the 
subjects  showing  the  greatest  gain  are 
English  and  composition,  with  reading 
closely  following. 

The  typewriter  not  only  encourages 
more  and  longer  compositions  by  chil¬ 
dren,  but  many  teachers  have  observed 
detailed  ways  in  which  the  use  of  the 
machine  has  improved  the  quality  of 
such  work.  As  well  as  allowing  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  write  with  considerable  free¬ 
dom,  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
they  can  express  their  thoughts  by 
means  of  the  typewriter,  the  machine 
also  makes  much  simpler  mechanical 
features  of  composition  work  as  para¬ 
graphing,  capitalization,  punctuation, 
margins,  neatness,  and  arrangement  of 
work.  Errors  in  pimctuation,  capitaliza¬ 
tion,  and  grammar  seem  to  be  more 
quickly  detected  by  the  children;  and 
vocabulary  is  increased. 

•  In  one  particular  experiment  car¬ 
ried  on  with  a  class  of  gifted  children 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  typewriter  was 
found  to  be  the  “greatest  promoter  of 
correct  spelling,  capitalization,  punctua¬ 
tion,  and  paragraphing  ever  brought 
into  a  schoolroom”;*  and  the  prediction 
was  made  as  a  result  of  this  experiment, 
“Some  day  there  will  be  a  typewriter  in 
every  schoolroom  in  every  school,  and  it 
will  do  for  the  child’s  work  in  English 
what  it  has  done  for  business— render 
easy  and  efficient  what  was  formerly 
drudgery  of  a  very  unsatisfactory  and 
ineffective  sort.”* 

■  Reading  Values— In  the  lower  grades, 
the  use  of  the  typewriter  appears  to 
give  the  child  a  feeling  of  readiness  for 
reading.  Primary  children  usually  know 
more  than  they  are  able  to  write;  but, 
by  using  the  typewriter,  they  are  able 
to  write  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
even  words  and  sentences,  before  they 
know  letters  and  certainly  before  they 
are  able  to  read.  Their  being  able  to 
write  and  not  read  seems  to  motivate 
a  desire  for  learning  to  read  what  they 
are  able  to  write. 

•  Because  the  skill  of  children  in 
reading  script  is  behind  their  ability  to 
read  printing,  a  child  is  enabled  to 
grasp  the  ideas  of  spelling,  spacing, 
capitalizing,  punctuating,  and  para¬ 
graphing  simultaneously  with  his  ac¬ 
quirement  of  a  knowledge  of  reading, 
by  having  practice-  in  reproducing  his 

*  Book,  William  G.,  Learning  to  Typewrite, 
p.  411. 

•Godard,  H.  H.,  School  Training  of  Gifted 
Children,  p.  101. 

•  Loc.  Cit. 


reading  lesson  on  a  typewriter.  Type¬ 
written  material  possesses  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  print  in  these  respects  and 
thus  can  present  them  to  the  child  with 
a  clearness  that  handwritten  material 
cannot  do. 

•  In  an  experiment  on  the  effect  of 
the  typewriter  on  beginning  reading, 
pupils  who  used  typewriters  showed 
outstanding  superiority  in  the  ability  to 
recognize  words,  to  perceive  words,  to 
read  rapidly  and  fluently,  to  deal  in 
certain  ways  with  word  elements,  and 
to  gain  comprehension. 

■  Other  Studies— As  well  as  in  spelling, 
English,  composition,  and  reading,  im¬ 
provement  can  be  seen  in  content  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  social  studies,  science,  lit¬ 
erature,  history,  and  geography,  for  a 
typewriter  seems  to  stimulate  study  and 
learning. 

Even  art  is  influenced.  More  interest 
is  created  in  art,  for  children  appear 
more  eager  to  illustrate  their  work  when 
it  is  typed.  Perhaps,  however,  most  sur¬ 
prising  of  all  is  the  fact  that  arithmetic 
has  shown  improvement  after  the  use  of 
the  typewriter  by  grade  students. 

O  Other  Stimulation  from  Typing— Not 
only  do  child  typists  show  superior 
progress  in  subject  matter,  but  they 
seem  to  be  influenced  in  more  funda¬ 
mental  ways,  too.  For  instance,  their 
general  mental  outlook  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  their  success  with  the  type¬ 
writer,  and  they  become  more  hopeful 
and  confident  because  of  the  obvious 
satisfaction  received  from  the  kind  of 
work  that  the  machine  makes  possible. 

Many  teachers  observe  greater  alert¬ 
ness,  more  initiative,  more  co-operation, 
and  better  work  habits.  Improvement  in 
following  directions,  improvement  in 
responsibility,  neatness,  and  even  in  dis- 
ciphne  often  can  be  seen. 

•  Social  Co-operation.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  social  co-operation  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  lessons  for  a  class  to  learn. 
In  a  room  where  there  are  typewriters, 
this  lesson  sometimes  can  be  simplified. 
The  typewriters  are  the  common  pos¬ 
session  of  all;  therefore,  sharing  and 
consideration  for  the  rights  of  others 
must  necessarily  be  developed. 

The  intense  interest  of  the  children 
promotes  mutual  helpfulness.  They  are 
eager  to  help  their  classmates  in  the  use 
of  the  machine  and  in  assisting  each 
other  with  the  arrangement  or  prepara¬ 
tion  of  material  on  the  machine.  They 
learn  to  await  their  turn,  if  a  typewriter 
for  each  child  is  not  available,  and  to 
get  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
work  done  when  their  turns  do  come. 
As  someone  has  stated,  “There  is  much 
more  education  for  a  six-year-old  in  a 
typewriter  than  the  superficial  observer 
would  recognize.” 

•  Health,  Too.  In  addition  to  im¬ 
provement  in  subject  matter  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  desirable  personal  qualities,  even 


ideas  about  the  beneficial  effects  the  use 
of  the  typewriter  may  have  on  health 
have  been  introduced  into  its  advan¬ 
tages  over  pen  writing.  One  educator 
suggests  that  the  erect  posture  of  a 
typist  is  much  more  beneficial  to  health 
than  is  the  cramped-chest  position  of 
the  average  penman. 

■  Conclusion— All  in  all,  it  appears  that 
the  typewriter  has  a  place  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  curriculum  both  for  improving 
achievement  in  the  various  subjects  and 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  essential 
personal  qualities. 

Any  teacher  who  is  interested  in  and 
conscientious  about  her  work  is  con¬ 
stantly  looking  for  new  ideas  and  means 
by  which  school  subjects  and  activities 
can  be  made  more  real,  more  interest¬ 
ing,  and  more  worth-while  to  her  stu¬ 
dents.  One  such  means  is  the  use  of  the 
typewriter. 

Typewriting  is  an  interesting  opera¬ 
tion  in  itself.  This,  in  turn,  stimulates  a 
greater  interest  in  all  school  subjects 
and  more  enjoyment  of  school  in  gen¬ 
eral,  an  interest  that  results  in  im¬ 
proved  learning  and  an  increase  in  the 
span  of  attention  to  school  work.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  this  interest  that  is  the  secret 
of  the  superior  progress  shown  by  child 
typists. 

Help  Grads  Continue 
Their  Education 

■  A  study  of  tuition  refund  plans  used 
in  modem  personnel  practice,  based  on 
a  survey  of  more  than  thirty  American 
corporations  operating  such  plans,  has 
been  completed  recently  by  a  special 
faculty  committee  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity’s  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts, 
and  Finance.  Results  of  the  survey  were 
recently  published  in  a  booklet  entitled, 
“Tuition  Refund  Plans  in  Modern  Per¬ 
sonnel  Practice.”  Although  it  has  been 
issued  mainly  for  personnel  directors 
and  business  executives,  this  booklet 
should  also  be  of  interest  to  teachers 
and  their  students. 

•  Tuition  refund  planning,  which  is 
essentially  planning  made  by  employers 
to  provide  assistance  to  employees  who 
wish  to  improve  themselves  through 
further  education,  has  in  recent  years 
become  a  personnel  policy  of  increasing 
importance  to  more  and  more  business 
executives.  The  School  of  Commerce 
study,  undertaken  on  the  assumption 
that  many  employers  would  like  to 
learn  a  lot  more  of  tuition  refund  plans 
and  how  they  operate,  suggests  methods 
by  which  they  might  establish,  operate, 
and  finance  plans  in  their  own  com¬ 
panies.  For  further  information,  contact 
Howard  Dressner,  School  of  Commerce, 
New  York  University,  Washington 
Square,  New  York  3,  New  York. 
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Visual  Casters  Help  Instruction— When 
Used  Properly— in  Business  Classrooms 


E.  DANA  GIBSON 
San  Diego  State  College 
San  Diego,  California 


V’isual  casters,  those  magic  machines 
that  project  individual  pictures  or 
drawings  onto  a  screen  in  the  front  of 
the  classroom,  are  rapidly  earning  for 
themselves  an  honored  place  in  the 
teaching  kit  of  modern  business  teach¬ 
ers. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  visual 
casters— the  overhead  projector  {illus¬ 
tration  1)  and  the  opaque  projector 
[  {illustration  2)— both  of  which  are  made 
I  in  many  sizes  and  models  by  projector 
manufacturers.  To  have  in  the  class- 
i  room  either  of  these  casters  is  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  teacher’s  mind  to  more  and 
more  ways  of  using  it.  And  there  lies 
part  of  the  problem:  Each  of  these 
machines  has  its  special  advantages 
and  its  limitations;  and  the  teacher 
saves  time  or  wastes  it  in  proportion 
to  his  knowledge  of  how  to  use  the 
equipment. 

■  Miss  Smith  —  Typing  Teacher  —  was 
trying  hard,  very  hard  to  make  her 
typing  presentation  effective. 

She  had  spent  hours  the  previous 
night  copying  her  students’  typing  er¬ 
rors  onto  plastic  plates  for  use  on  the 
overhead  projector.  And  now  the 
students  didn’t  seem  to  understand 
what  the  errors  were  that  she  had  so 
laboriously  copied.  She  sighed  to  her- 
iself  and  guessed  it  was  ever  thus  when 


you  are  a  teacher.  But  she  was  wrong— 
she  had  just  selected  the  incorrect 
method  of  audio-visual  presentation. 

□I  Mr.  Adams— Bookkeeping  Teacher- 
arrived  early  at  his  classroom  in  order 
to  place  on  the  blackboard  information 
to  be  used  in  the  day’s  bookkeeping 
lesson.  It  took  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
to  copy  just  half  of  the  facts.  During 
the  class  period,  these  would  be  pre¬ 
sented  and  others  added  in  their  place. 
All  in  all,  it  looked  like  an  arm-shat¬ 
tering  day  and  a  lot  of  wasted  time, 
due  to  writing  at  the  board  before 
and  during  class. 

Mr.  Adams  longed  for  a  better  meth¬ 
od  of  teaching  bookkeeping,  but  he 
didn’t  know  of  any. 

11  Mrs.  Clark— J.B.T.  Teacher— had  re¬ 
cently  begun  teaching  a  class  in  intro¬ 
duction  to  business.  It  was  an  interest¬ 
ing  class,  she  thought,  and  one  she 
enjoyed  teaching.  A  colleague  had  tip¬ 
ped  her  off  that  an  effective  way  to 
teach  the  course  was  through  “the  use 
of  community  materials.” 

Accordingly,  she  had  collected,  and 
her  students  had  collected,  materials 
on  all  the  topics  covered.  These  she 
presented  by  means  of  her  opaque  pro¬ 
jector,  purchased  for  just  this  purpose. 
As  wonderful  as  this  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  was,  it  didn’t  satisfy  all  her  needs. 

For  instance,  there  was  the  problem 
of  trying  to  make  the  lesson  on  budget¬ 
ing  clear  enough  for  all  to  understand. 
She  had  prepared  sheets  of  paper  for 
her  opaque  projector  showing  the  vari¬ 


ous  steps  in  the  construction  and  use 
of  a  budget.  However,  the  small  pro¬ 
jector  opening,  6  by  6  inches,  limited 
the  amount  of  information  that  could 
be  placed  on  a  sheet.  Also,  except  by 
using  the  blackboard,  there  was  no 
adequate  method  of  showing  the  com¬ 
pleted  budget— before  and  after— and 
it  took  too  much  time  to  copy  the 
material  on  the  blackboard. 

Let’s  go  back,  now,  and  work  out 
a  possible  technique  for  each  of  our 
three  business  teachers.  As  we  do  so, 
opportunities  for  making  similar  use  of 
projectors  in  business  classes  may  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  to  the  reader. 

■  Miss  Smith  —  Typing  Teacher  —  had 
wasted  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  using 
the  wrong  machine.  The  hours  spent 
in  copying  her  student’s  errors  onto  the 
plastic  plates  of  her  overhead  projector 
were  wasted  hours. 

The  opaque  projector  should  have 
been  used.  The  original  errors,  when 
“seen  in  the  flesh,”  are  a  more  effective 
instructional  device  than  copied  ones. 
(Besides,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
point  out  such  typing  errors  as  floating 
capitals,  light  touch,  too  heavy  touch, 
spacing  errors,  and  poor  placement 
through  a  copying  process.) 

Any  teacher  with  student  papers  8% 
by  11  inches  in  size  can  present  them 
by  means  of  the  new  Beseler  opaque 
projector.  (This  make  of  projector  is 
the  only  one  at  present  with  an  8-by- 
10-inch  projection  area.  Three  com¬ 
panies  dominate  the  field:  Beseler, 
Spencer,  and  Bausch  and  Lomb.  Until 
recently,  only  minor  variations  in  open¬ 
ings,  lens,  styles,  etc.,  characterized  the 
machines.)  For  projection,  the  paper  is 
inserted  into  a  paper  holder  and  placed 
in  the  opening  under  the  machine.  If 
Model  OA3  is  available,  its  1,000-watt 
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IN  USING  THE  OVERHEAD  projector,  the  teacher  writes  on  a  plate  or 
cellophane  surface.  What  she  writes  is  reflected  “over  her  head”  onto 
the  screen.  Instrument  is  fine  for  demonstrating  shorthand  and  illustra¬ 
ting  methods  or  procedures. 


THE  OPAQUE  PROJECTOR,  here  operated  by  the  writer.  Dr.  E.  Dana 
Gibson,  reflects  or  projects  onto  the  screen  whatever  is  placed  in  the 
“window”  under  the  machine.  Both  the  overhead  and  opaque  projectors 
are  called  “visual  casters.” 


This  year’s  editor:  Esby  C.  McGill, 
Kansas  S.T.C.,  Emporia 


Next  year’s  editor:  Kenneth  J.  Hansen, 
Colorado  State  College,  Greeley 


Your  Professional  Reading 


BETTER  LIVING.  Science  Research  Associates  have  released  six  new  booklets 
in  their  Better-Living  Series:  Lefs  Listen  to  Youth,  by  H.  H.  Remmers  and  C.  G. 
Hackett;  How  to  Live  with  Children,  by  Edith  G.  Neisser;  Helping  Youth  Choose 
Careers,  by  J.  Anthony  Humphreys;  Helping  Children  Read  Better,  by  Paul  Witty; 
and  Self-Understanding,  a  First  Step  to  Understanding  Children,  by  William  C. 
Menninger.  These  booklets  should  prove  very  helpful  aids  to  teachers  who  are 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  guidance  and  counseling.  The  booklets  may  be 
obtained  from  Science  Research  Associates  of  Chicago  for  40  cents  each. 

•  •  • 

LIFE  ADJUSTMENT.  Six  new  bodclets  have  also  been  added  to  the  Life-Adjustment 
Series  of  the  Science  Research  Associates.  These  booklets,  which  are  so  helpful  to 
teachers,  parents,  counselors,  and  children,  are  School  Subjects  and  Jobs,  by  Lester 
Schloerb;  High  School  Handbook,  by  Margaret  E.  Bennett;  Where  Are  Your  Manners, 
by  Barbara  Hertz;  Good  Schools  Dont  Just  Happen,  by  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education;  Getting  Along  with  Brothers  and  Sisters,  by  Frances  Ullmann;  and  How  to 
Write  Better,  by  Rudolf  Flesch.  These  booklets  are  available  at  the  usual  single-copy 
price  of  40  cents. 

•  •  • 

RETAIL  SUPERVISION.  Improving  the  Supervision  in  Retail  Stores,  by  Paul  Gordon, 
is  another  in  a  series  of  public  service  bulletins  that  have  been  released  by  the  New 
York  State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  at  Cornell  University.  Free  to 
New  York  residents  and  15  cents  out-of-state. 

•  •  • 

MANAGEMENT.  The  American  Management  Association  of  330  West  42  Street, 
New  York,  has  released  its  research  reports  16  and  17 — Handbook  of  Personnel 
Forms  and  Records,  by  Eileen  Ahern  ($3.50),  and  Sources  of  Economic  Information 
for  Collective  Bargaining,  by  Ernest  Dale  ($3.75).  More  than  150  pages  of  the 
handbook  report  are  devoted  to  reproductions  of  carefully  selected  forms  currently 
in  use  in  representative  companies.  The  collective-bargaining  booklet  examines 
data  now  available  to  negotiators  and  arbitrators  who  are  seeking  a  more  factual 
approach  to  wage  setting.  It  discusses  in  detail  the  sources  of  figures  and  the 
nature  of  the  arguments  cited  by  both  management  and  unions. 

The  American  Management  Association  has  also  released  Number  127  in  its  office- 
management  series.  Development  in  Office  Personnel  Administration  ($1.25),  which 
is  organized  in  five  sections,  each  deahng  with  a  pressing  office-management  problem. 
The  areas  covered  are  Supervisory  Training  Programs,  Employee  Communications,  the 
White-Collar  Worker  in  American  Economy,  Defense  Production  and  the  National 
Economy,  and  Economic  Mobilization. 

•  •  • 

BAD  CHECKS.  Do  you  know  how  to  detect  forgeries?  Are  you  aware  of  the 
characteristics  common  to  raised  or  forged  checks?  C.  H.  Fletcher  has  written  Six 
Easy  Ways  to  Recognize  a  Bad  Check  for  the  Fraud  Detection  and  Prevention 
Bureau,  2515  West  82nd  Street,  Chicago  29,  Illinois.  Single  copies  $1.00;  quantity 
orders  reduce  the  price. 


light  will  permit  notes  to  be  taken,  for 
the  room  need  be  darkened  only  par¬ 
tially.  The  errors,  good  points,  and 
other  factors  to  be  criticized  can  be 
shown  to  the  students  and  highlighted 
by  a  pointer. 

■  The  Opaque  Projector— This  instru¬ 
ment  provides  reflected  projection.  The 
copy,  inserted  beneath  or  in  back  of 
the  machine,  is  reflected  by  means  of 
light  and  mirrors  onto  a  screen.  Unless 
a  very  high-powered  bulb  is  used  (750 
to  1,000  watts),  the  room  must  be  ex¬ 
tremely  dark  for  good  projection  to 
take  place. 

The  large  lens,  with  its  short  focal 
length,  makes  it  necessary  for  the  screen 
and  the  projector  to  be  near  each  other. 
The  image  reflected  onto  the  screen 
becomes  large  quickly  with  each  short 
increase  in  distance.  Therefore,  it  is 
recommended  that  a  large  screen  sur¬ 
face  be  available,  for  a  large  screen 
permits  the  projector  to  be  moved  back 
far  enough  to  enable  the  students  to 
view  the  picture  more  directly  and  thus 
without  distortion. 

■  Mr.  Adams— Bookkeeping  Teacher— 
is  using  the  blackboard,  is  doing  a  lot 
of  writing  every  year  that  might  be 
done  once  and  used  over  and  over.  Any 
one  of  the  overhead  type  of  projectors 
would  satisfy  his  need. 

Blackboard  presentations  are  largely 
done  away  with  when  an  overhead  pro¬ 
jector  is  constantly  available  in  a  class¬ 
room.  Sitting  at  a  table  and  facing  the 
class  for  written  presentations  is  much 
more  satisfactory  than  by  the  old  black- 
lx)ard  method.  As  the  room  does  not 
have  to  be  darkened  appreciablv,  the 
students  can  easily  take  notes  and  carry 
on  other  at-the-desk  work.  In  addition, 
the  plates  or  sections  of  the  roll  used 
in  a  class  period  may  be  filed  away  for 
future  use  if  desired. 

■  The  Overhead  Projector— It  is  a  box¬ 
like  affair,  in  the  base  of  which  is  a 
powerful  light.  This  light,  by  reflection, 
is  flashed  through  a  glass  opening  in 
the  top  of  the  box  onto  a  mirror  at¬ 
tachment  above.  Anything  written, 
drawn,  or  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  or  other  covering,  has  its  outline 
projected  onto  the  screen  by  a  slanting 
mirror  in  the  mirror  attachment. 

Two  types  are  available— with  or 
without  continuous  writing  surface. 
Those  without  the  continuous  roll  use 
plastic  plates  (clear  or  photographed) 
upon  which  the  teacher  may  write, 
draw,  or  figure  with  a  grease  pencil. 

The  larger  the  writing  surface  the 
better.  Some  machines  have  round 
openings,  others  rectangular  ones. 
Plates  of  the  essential  information 
could  be  prepared  in  semi-permanent 
or  permanent  form.  When  flashed  onto 
the  screen,  Mr.  Adams  could  make  ad¬ 
ditions  or  changes  with  a  grease  pencil 
.  on  a  roll  of  plastic  tape  above  the 
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plate,  or  on  the  plate  if  photographed. 
One  class  preparation  would,  therefore, 
be  capable  of  being  used  for  years,  if 
well  thought  out. 

Some  of  the  companies  producing 
overhead  projectors  are  constructing 
plates  to  be  used  in  some  business¬ 
training  programs.  D.  E.  teachers  are, 
for  the  most  part,  familiar  with  the 
plates  available  for  training  sales¬ 
persons  in  the  filling  in  of  sales  checks 
and  similar  forms. 

■  Mrs.  Clark— Mrs.  Clark’s  problem  is 
simply  an  extension  of  one  use  of  the 
overhead  projector.  Instead  of  a  single 
prepared  plate,  a  “package  unit,”  or 
series  of  plates,  is  constructed.  The 
plates  are  fastened  together  at  different 
sides  so  that  the  bottom  slide  can  easily 
be  shown  first,  the  slide  with  the  next 
changes  dropped  over  it,  followed  by 
one  with  the  second  changes,  and  so  on. 
This  unit,  when  flat,  can  easily  be  filed 
away  in  any  vertical  file  for  future  use. 
Photographic  reproductions  on  the 
plates  are  best  for  long  wear  and  for 
clear,  distinct  images. 

Mr.  Adams  could  also  have  used  the 
package  method.  A  good  example  of 
this  might  be  in  the  presentation  of  the 
work  sheet.  The  first  plate  could  show 
the  completed  trial  balance  followed 
by  space  for  the  adjustment,  profit-and- 
loss,  and  balance-sheet  columns.  The 
second  plate  could  add  the  necessary 
adjustments;  the  third  plate,  the  profit- 
and-loss  or  balance-sheet  columns;  and 
the  fourth  plate,  the  remaining  col¬ 
umns. 

If  any  sections  in  the  series  need  to 
be  rediscussed,  the  other  plates  can  be 
folded  back  until  the  presentation  de¬ 
sired  is  shown.  A  similar  method  per¬ 
mits  a  return  to  the  original  plate  for 
desk  work  by  the  student,  to  see  if  he 
can  make  the  same  entries.  After  sufii- 
cient  time  has  elapsed,  the  plates  can 
be  folded  down  and  the  student  al¬ 
lowed  to  check  his  own  work. 

■  Combination  Opaque  and  Overhead 
Projectors— It  is  possible  to  buy  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  machines,  called  the 
Opa  Cast  Projector.  It  reflects  material 
as  well  as  projects  shadows  of  material 
drawn  or  written.  Actually,  the  opaque 
part  can  be  used  by  itself  or  placed  on 
top  of  a  Visual  Cast  projector. 

Ihere  are  other  makes  and  models 
of  these  projectors  on  the  market,  but 
a  discussion  of  the  examples  mentioned 
will,  it  is  hoped,  serve  to  point  up  busi¬ 
ness  classroom  use.  A  teacher  will  pur¬ 
chase  or  use  only  the  machine  that 
best  fits  his  own  needs. 

By  and  large.  Visual  Casters  are  the 
most  versatile  and  useful  in  the  audio¬ 
visual  field.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to 
say  that  every  classroom  should  be 
equipped  with  one  or  more  of  these  ex¬ 
cellent  devices  that  aid  so  much  in 
teaching. 


This  year’s  reporter:  I.  David  Satlow, 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School,  Brooklyn 


Next  year’s  reporter:  Enoch  I.  Kaufer, 
Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles,  California 


New  Business  in  Business  Law 


PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  LAW.  An  unusual  series  of  eleven  full-page  illustrations 
in  color  describing  “Memorable  Victories  in  tbe  Fight  for  Justice”  appeared  in  the 
March  12  number  of  Life  magazine.  In  this  series,  the  skill  of  Spanish-bom  Frederico 
Castillon  was  applied  to  depicting  the  development  of  our  legal  system — from  the  days 
of  the  early  Romans,  through  medieval  England,  and  down  to  the  present  day.  Two- 
page  spreads  are  given  to  the  Magna  Carta  and  to  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  exceptional 
illustrations  are  accompanied  by  lucid  comments  from  the  facile  pen  of  the  Honorable 
Jerome  Frank. 

Teachers  who  can  visit  a  back-numbers  magazine  dealer  will  find  the  expenditure  of 
forty  cents  for  two  copies  of  this  issue  a  valuable  investment  in  objective  materials  that 
can  be  used  as  wall  decorations  or  as  illustrative  materials  for  mounting  or  for  exhibiting 
on  an  opaque  projector  in  connection  with  the  unit  on  the  Development  of  Law. 

•  •  • 

MONUMENTAL  WORK  TO  BE  REISSUED.  In  response  to  the  request  of  a  number 
of  bar  associations  and  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  the  Goveriunent  Print¬ 
ing  Office  is  planning  to  reprint  the  eight-volume  “Digest  of  International  Law”  by 
Green  H.  Hackworth. 

The  “Digest”  consists  of  six  thousand  pages.  Containing  unique  material  not  available 
in  any  other  publication,  the  eight  volumes  have  proved  an  indispensable  reference 
work  for  lawyers,  social  scientists,  and  citizens  concerned  with  world  peace  through 
justice  and  the  extending  of  the  rule  of  law  to  the  world  community. 

•  •  • 

COSTLY  POSTAGE.  Failure  to  apply  a  three-cent  stamp  to  an  envelope  containing 
withholding  tax  returns  cost  a  Norfolk,  Virginia,  electrical  contractor  $49.38. 

The  return  had  been  mailed  on  the  last  filing  day.  Since  no  stamp  had  been  affixed 
to  the  envelope,  the  U.  S.  Mail  returned  the  letter  to  the  sender.  When  it  was  re¬ 
mailed,  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  ruled  that  since  the  return  was  postmarked 
beyond  the  deadline,  a  penalty  was  due.  The  exact  amount  of  the  penalty  obviously 
varies  with  the  sum  on  which  the  interest  is  charged. 

•  •  • 

SUMMER  STUDY  DEDUCTIBLE.  With  the  approach  of  the  summer  season,  we 
should  remind  our  readers  of  the  recent  court  decision  in  which  a  Virginia  teacher  was 
allowed  to  deduct  on  her  income-tax  return  the  tuition  fees,  and  the  cost  of  travel  and 
room  rent  in  connection  with  summer  courses,  on  the  ground  that  the  courses  were 
required  for  her  license  renewal. 

•  •  • 

VISITING  THE  BIG  CITY?  Those  who  are  planning  to  visit  New  York  City  this 
summer  may  have  occasion  to  see  Rockefeller  Plaza  in  Radio  City  (specifically  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  private  thoroughfare)  roped  off  and  closed  to  traffic  for  twelve  hours.  This 
will  be  done  in  order  to  counteract  any  possible  claim  of  an  easement  on  the  part  of 
the  public. 

The  uninterrupted  use  of  a  thoroughfare  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  (twenty  in  other 
states)  results  in  a  public  easement  by  prescription.  An  easement  of  this  kind  would 
prevent  Radio  City,  the  lessee,  or  Columbia  University,  the  owner,  from  exercising  rights 
of  ownership  on  the  three  “roads”  that  they  had  cut  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues. 

The  periodic  closing  of  Rockefeller  Plaza  to  traffic  is  specifically  provided  for  in  the 
999-year  rental  agreement  between  the  university  and  the  Rockefeller  group. 
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pQ  j|y|'0  the  failure  rate  in  elementary  bookkeeping  so  shockingly 

®  high,  bookkeeping  teachers  will  welcome  these  suggestions  for 

reducing  the  number  of  failures  and  improving  instruction.  Doctor  Freeman  is  a 
wdl-known  bookkeeping  author  and  lecturer.  He  is  National  President  of  Delta 
Pi  Epsdon.  He  draws  on  a  long  and  successful  teaching  experience  to  offer— 


Ten  Sugsestions  for  Improving  Learning 


and  Reducing  Failure 


M.  HERBERT  FREEMAN 


State  Teachers  College 
Paterson,  New  Jersey 

Why  do  so  many  students  fail  the 
elementary  bookkeeping  course? 

If  you  ask  bookkeeping  teachers  this 
question,  they  will  tell  you  that  the 
answer  is  very  simple— low-ability  stu¬ 
dents. 

This  answer  may  be  simple,  but  it  is 
not  altogether  true.  Bookkeeping  is 
actually  a  very  easy  subject  to  learn. 
Superior  mental  ability  is  not  needed  to 
master  the  principles  and  practices  in¬ 
volved  in  elementary  bookkeeping. 

A  good  teacher,  however,  is  a  prime 
requisite;  students  fail  bookkeeping  be¬ 
cause  many  bookkeeping  teachers  do  not 
teach  the  subject  properly.  The  follow¬ 
ing  techniques  for  improving  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  bookkeeping  are  based  on  a 
careful  study  of  why  students  fail  book¬ 
keeping. 

■  No.  1:  Make  Haste  Slowly  —  The 
average  bookkeeping  teacher  covers 
too  much  ground  in  the  first  few  weeks 
of  the  elementary  bookkeeping  course. 
Most  bookkeeping  teachers  are  so 
anxious  to  finish  the  book  or  to  meet  the 
course  of  study  requirements  that  they 
forget  about  the  orientation  and  learn¬ 
ing  problems  of  the  students. 

•  The  first  few  weeks  in  the  book¬ 
keeping  course  are  the  most  important 
ones  of  the  whole  year.  If  students  do 


in  Bookkeeping 

not  master  the  fundamental  principles 
thoroughly,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  even  to 
try  to  teach  them  the  rest  of  the  course. 
The  teacher  should  forget  completely 
about  the  clock  and  the  calendar  in  the 
beginning  days  of  the  elementary  book¬ 
keeping  course. 

•  Every  bookkeeping  concept  must 
be  presented  and  explained  from  many 
different  angles.  Every  bookkeeping 
term  must  be  explained  and  illustrated 
ir.  considerable  detail. 

For  example,  a  teacher  cannot  assume 
that  all  of  the  students  understand  what 
asset  means;  it  is  necessary  to  give  many 
illustrations  of  the  word  to  make  sure 
that  the  concept  has  penetrated.  This 
is  particularly  true  when  the  teacher  is 
trying  to  get  across  the  meaning  of 
liabilities  and  proprietorship. 

•  The  Equation.  After  the  student 
understands  the  fundamental  elements, 
the  teacher  should  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  developing  the  fundamental 
equation.  Many  a  beginning  teacher 
has  imagined  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
give  the  equation  once  or  twice  to  the 
class  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  He  will 
soon  learn  that  the  concept  of  the 
equation  is  not  an  easy  one  for  students 
to  master.  Consequently,  it  requires 
review  and  repetition  drill  before  the 
average  student  grasps  and  understands 
the  significance  of  the  equation.  Once 
he  understands  thoroughly  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  fundamental  elements,  he  is 
on  the  royal  road  to  bookkeeping 
mastery. 

It  is  not  enough  to  teach  the  funda¬ 
mental  elements  and  the  fundamental 
equations.  The  good  teacher  makes 
sure  that  he  overteaches  the  early  work, 
because  he  knows  how  important  it  is  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  students. 

■  No.  2:  Use  Chalk  Drawings— Many 
students  flounder  in  bookkeeping  be¬ 
cause  teachers  do  not  use  the  black¬ 
board  adequately  or  accurately  to  show 
what  happens  in  the  typical  business 
transaction.  A  bookkeeping  teacher 
cannot  be  a  good  teacher  when  he  is 
seated  at  his  desk.  The  effective  teacher 
is  on  his  feet  constantly  so  that  he  can 
repeatedly  illustrate  the  effect  of  every 
transaction  on  the  various  accounts  in¬ 
volved.  The  bookkeeping  teacher  who 
does  not  have  a  piece  of  chalk  in  his 


hands  at  all  times  is  not  very  likely  to 
get  his  subject  across. 

•  Teachers  frequently  say  that  their  j 
schools  cannot  afford  visual-aids  mate¬ 
rials.  The  best  visual  aid  in  book¬ 
keeping  is  the  chalkboard  found  in 
every  business  school  classroom.  Even 
the  lowest  of  the  low-ability  students 
will  understand  any  transaction  if  it  is 
worked  out  for  and  with  him  through 
“T”  accounts  drawn  on  the  board.  A 
thousand  words  in  explanation  of  a  | 
transaction  will  not  do  the  job  half  so 
effectively  as  the  drawing  of  a  few  “T” 
accounts  with  some  simple  figures 
sketched  in,  even  if  it  is  done  hastily.  j 

•  In  the  early  days  of  the  course,  the  i 
use  of  the  blackboard  is  particularly  ' 
important.  There  is  no  better  way  to  j 
show  the  effect  of  the  various  trans-  ' 
actions  on  the  fundamental  equation 
than  by  illustrating  the  whole  process  j 
on  the  board.  Even  slow  students  will  | 
be  able  to  follow  the  teacher’s  explanv  i 
tion  when  he  supplements  it  with  a  ' 
simple,  graphic  presentation. 

■  No.  3:  Stress  the  “Why”  of  Every  i 
Transaction— Most  bookkeeping  teachers 
drop  the  use  of  the  fundamental  equa¬ 
tion  too  soon.  After  the  student  learns 
the  equation,  he  uses  it  too  seldom— a 
serious  mistake  in  teaching  elementary 
bookkeeping.  Every  transaction  should 
be  related  to  its  effect  on  the  funda¬ 
mental  elements. 

The  bookkeeping  teacher  who  keeps  | 
going  back  to  the  equation  helps  his 
students  to  understand  bookkeeping 
principles  far  more  effectively  than  a 
teacher  who  ignores  the  equation  after 
it  has  been  presented.  Students  must 
learn  to  analyze  each  transaction  in 
terms  of  what  happens  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  elements.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  more  important  that  the  student  | 
understand  why  he  makes  the  entry 
than  to  know  what  the  entry  is. 

Every  time  the  teacher  calls  for  an 
entry,  he  should  ask  the  student  to 
explain  what  happened,  in  terms  of  the 
fundamental  elements.  Suppose  the 
transaction  read,  “Bought  equiptnent  for 
cash.”  The  student  should  know  and 
be  able  to  explain  that,  “Debit  Equip¬ 
ment,  because  the  asset  Equipment  in¬ 
creases;  credit  Cash,  because  the  asset 
Cash  decreases.”  If  the  pupil  merely 
says,  “Debit  Equipment  and  credit 
Cash,”  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that 
he  can  make  the  entry,  but  he  does  not 
know  “why”  he  makes  it. 

•  Until  the  teacher  is  certain  that 
every  student  in  the  class  understands 
thoroughly  the  reasons  for  making 
typical  transactions,  he  must  stay  with 
tliat  phase  of  the  work.  If  the  students 
do  not  know  what  they  are  doing,  they 
cannot  master  elementary  bookkeeping. 

■  No.  4:  Utilize  Personal  Experiences 
of  Students— Teachers  should  remember 
that  bookkeeping  terminology  is  foreign 
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to  the  average  student.  It  is  therefore  ( 
essential  that  the  teacher  explain  all  ] 
the  terms  and  situations  in  language  i 
that  the  student  understands.  For  ex-  I 
ample,  in  explaining  assets,  the  teacher  i 
should  refer  to  the  personal  assets 
owned  by  the  average  student  instead 
of  talking  about  business  assets  such  as 
land  and  buildings. 

•  It  is  necessary  to  start  with  the 
student’s  present  experiences  and  to 
interpret  all  new  material  in  line  with 
what  he  now  knows.  The  elementary 
bookkeeping  teacher  must  start  where 
the  student  is  and  not  where  the  teacher 
would  like  him  to  be. 

■  No.  5:  Teach  New  Material  Before 
Assigning  the  Chapter  —  Many  book¬ 
keeping  teachers  expect  students  to 
learn  bookkeeping  “by  studying”— by 
reading  the  text.  The  average  book¬ 
keeping  text  is  too  technical  and  too 
difficult  for  the  high  school  student  to 
understand  without  help.  The  average 
student  does  not  learn  bookkeeping 
from  the  textbook. 

Any  teacher  who  assigns  the  reading 
of  a  chapter  in  advance  of  instruction 
and  expects  that  the  students  will  learn 
tlie  bookkeeping  by  reading  it,  is  guilty 
of  wishful  thinking.  The  experienced 
bookkeeping  teacher  knows  that  the 
reading  of  the  text  in  advance  usually 
serves  only  to  confuse  the  student, 
rather  than  to  help  him.  It  is  advisable 
to  present  the  new  material  in  class 
before  assigning  the  chapter  to  be  read. 

After  the  new  bookkeeping  material 
has  been  presented  to  the  class  by  the 
teacher,  then— and  only  then— is  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  assign  the  chapter,  as  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  class  presentation.  The 
bookkeeping  textbook  is  a  guide  that  the 
student  can  use  at  home. 

■  No.  6:  Make  Careful  Assignments— 

!  The  failure  of  many  students  to  pass 
>  bookkeeping  can  be  attributed,  in  a 
.  large  measure,  to  the  poor  assignments 
made  in  many  bookkeeping  classes. 

,  Hurried,  last-minute,  oral  bookkeeping 
assignments  are  not  conducive  to  good 
teaching.  The  subject  matter  is  definite. 
The  assignment  should  be  so  complete 
and  so  specific  that  even  the  laziest 
pupil  cannot  use  the  alibi,  “I  didn’t 
understand  the  assignment.” 

•  The  assignment  should  be  written 
every  day  on  a  previously  designated 
blackboard.  The  specific  problems  or 
sections  of  problems  to  be  completed 
should  be  indicated.  All  directions  and 
suggestions  that  may  help  the  average 
student  should  be  included.  Several 
typical  transactions  should  be  started 
in  class,  to  give  the  student  a  preview 

I  of  the  assignment. 

•  If  the  assignment  was  worth 
making  and  doing,  it  should  be  checked 
in  the  class  the  following  day.  The 
teacher  should  go  over  each  step  with 
the  class,  to  ascertain  that  every  stu¬ 


dent  has  learned  how  to  solve  the  I 
problem.  The  teacher  should  walk  ' 
around  the  room  .while  he  is  checking 
the  homework.  A  ‘  glance  should  be 
sufficient  to  tell  him  the  quality  of 
work  being  done  by  each  student. 
Marking  innumerable  papers  is  not 
synonymous  with  good  teaching.  It  is 
better  to  break  up  the  practice  time  into 
short  problems  at  the  beginning;  prac¬ 
tice  sets  will  provide  the  integration  of 
learning  through  a  long  problem. 

■  No.  7:  Do  Not  Use  a  Key— Teachers’ 
keys  are  responsible  for  many  failures 
in  bookkeeping. 

•  The  teacher  who  uses  a  key  con¬ 
stantly  is  probably  stressing  accuracy 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  importance 
in  elementary  bookkeeping.  The  teacher 
who  insists  on  perfect  solutions  will  get 
them— but  at  what  cost?  In  the  ele¬ 
mentary  bookkeeping  course,  it  is  not 
vitally  important  whether  the  student 
gets  the  problem  right.  It  is  much 
more  important  that  he  know  how  to  do 
the  problem. 

When  the  teacher  insists  on  perfect 
work  he  will  get  it;  but,  then,  he  should 
not  quarrel  with  students  for  copying 
assignments,  because  that  is  the  only 
way  many  of  the  students  can  turn  in  a 
perfect  solution. 

Students  learn  by  doing.  If  a  learner 
makes  a  mistake,  he  can  still  profit 
from  what  he  is  doing  by  discovering 
his  error  the  next  day  in  class.  The 
teacher  who  insists  on  perfect  work  at 
the  beginning  is  creating  many  prob¬ 
lems  for  himself. 

•  Instead  of  using  a  key,  it  is  help¬ 
ful  for  the  beginning  teacher  to  work 
out  the  problems  assigned  to  the  class. 
In  this  way,  the  teacher  can  anticipate 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
students. 

Near  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
bookkeeping,  the  teacher  can  begin  to 
hold  students  accountable  for  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy.  After,  but  not  be¬ 
fore,  students  have  thoroughly  mastered 
the  fundamental  principles,  the  teacher 
can  stress  the  importance  of  perfect 
solutions. 


‘Would  you  like  the  key?’ 


■  No.  8:  Teach  Bookkeeping,"  Not  Ac¬ 
counting— Too  much  material  is  covered 
in  the  average  elementary  bookkeeping 
course.  Too  much  stress  is  placed  on 
complicated  phases  of  accounting,  such 
a";  adjusting,  closing,  and  reversing 
entries. 

•  This  material  is  not  necessary  in  the 
training  of  bookkeepers.  While  it  is 
important  for  the  elementary  bookkeep¬ 
ing  student  to  have  a  picture  of  the 
complete  bookkeeping  cycle,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  spend  a  large  part  of 
his  learning  time  in  working  on  the  ac¬ 
counting  phases  of  the  subject. 

Many  bookkeeping  students  get  along 
very  well  until  they  hit  the  end-of-the- 
month  adjusting  and  closing  procedures. 
These  items  are  too  difficult  for  most 
students  to  comprehend,  and  therefore 
they  start  to  get  into  deep  water.  Many 
bookkeeping  failures  in  the  elementary 
course  can  be  definitely  traced  to  the 
work  on  adjusting  and  closing  entries. 

When  the  closing  work  is  post¬ 
poned  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  an  opportunity  to  master  the 
recording  activities,  which  are  the  essen¬ 
tial  phase  of  the  bookkeeper’s  job. 

•  Similar  criticism  can  he  directed  at 
computing  interest  and  discount.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  have  had  httle  difficulty  with 
bookkeeping  principles  get  into  trouble 
when  they  start  computing  interest  and 
discount  on  interest-bearing  notes.  If 
this  information  happened  to  be  an 
essential  phase  of  the  bookkeeper’s  job, 
then  it  would  be  justifiable  for  the 
teacher  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
presenting  it;  in  actual  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  interest  is  computed  by  the  bank 
through  the  use  of  interest  tables. 

■  No.  9;  Reject  Careless  Work— Many 
bookkeeping  students  who  fail,  fail 
because  teachers  do  not  insist  on  care¬ 
ful  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  semes¬ 
ter.  These  students  get  into  the  habit 
of  making  careless  figures;  and,  when 
they  come  to  an  examination,  they  have 
trouble  with  their  numbers. 

Students  must  learn  to  do  neat,  care¬ 
ful,  and  accurate  written  work.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  semester,  the  teacher 
should  refuse  to  accept  any  piece  of 
written  work  that  does  not  measure  up 
to  business  standards. 

Students  should  be  required  to  do  an 
assignment  over  and  over  again  until  it 
is  satisfactory.  Some  students  are  care¬ 
less  writers  because  teachers  accept 
scribbled,  hurried,  incomplete,  and  in¬ 
accurate  work.  If  the  bookkeeping 
teacher  refuses  to  approve  sloppy  work, 
students  will  take  more  pains  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  better-written  product. 

•  It  seems  unnecessary,  however,  for 
students  to  do  their  work  in  pencil  and 
then  recopy  the  corrected  exercise  in 
ink.  All  bookkeeping  projects,  with  the 
exception  of  the  worksheet,  should  be 
(Continued  on  page  517) 
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Editor's  Noto  article  had  its  origin  in  the  Olympic  Hotel,  in  Seattle,  where 

shorthand  author  Louis  A.  Leslie  (who  is  a  BEW  scout  on 
good  manuscripts)  met  for  the  first  time  Gregg’s  new  representative  in  the  North¬ 
west,  Kenneth  P.  Ross,  a  former  business  teacher  (Golden  Gate  College)  and  ex- 
Navy  signalman.  When  Mr.  Leslie  talks  with  anyone,  the  conversation  quickly 
turns  to  shorthand  and  its  teaching. 

“You  know,”  commerced  Mr.  Ross,  “if  every  shorthand  teacher  had  to  take 
the  Navy  course  in  reading  blinker-Ught  sigruds,  they  would  forever  be  enthusi¬ 
asts  for  the  reading  approach  in  shorthand.” 

“Why  so?”  asked  Mr.  Leslie,  who  has  been  talking  about  the  reading  approach 
for  many  years. 

“Well,”  replied  Mr.  Ross— 


The  Navy  Method  of  Teaching  Signaling  Is 
Like  the  Functional  Method  for  Shorthand 


KENNETH  P.  ROSS 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
allied  subjects  is  often  of  great  help  to 
the  shorthand  teacher.  This  is  especially 
true  when  the  similar  subject  enables 
us  to  isolate  for  observation  some  one 
factor,  a  factor  that  is  not  so  clearly 
isolated  or  distinguished  in  shorthand. 
The  teaching  of  the  blinker-light  signals 
by  the  Navy  isolates  and  emphasizes 
some  of  the  problems  that  occur  in  the 
teaching  of  shorthand. 

■  The  Navy  Program  —  During  the 
War,  the  Navy  found  it  necessary  to 
train  thousands  of  men  to  read  and 
transmit  the  blinker  signals  that  form  so 
important  a  part  of  the  Navy  communi¬ 
cation  system. 

A  period  of  sixteen  weeks  was  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  training,  with  approxi¬ 
mately  90  minutes  a  day.  During  die 
first  two  weeks,  the  instructor  taught  a 
few  letters  each  day  by  blinking  an 
electric  bulb  in  front  of  the  class.  The 
men  would  be  told  each  new  letter  and 
then,  as  the  instructor  blinked  the  bulb 
in  the  appropriate  dots  and  dashes,  the 
class  would  call  the  letter  out  in  concert, 
repetitively.  Gradually,  as  the  alphabet 
was  completed,  the  instructor  began  to 
blink  out  words.  Then  sentences  of 
gradually  increasing  length  and  diffi¬ 
culty  were  given  at  increasing  speeds. 

At  the  end  of  approximately  fourteen 
weeks,  but  not  until  then,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  learners  that  they  practice 
transmitting  the  blinker  signals  in  out- 
of-school  hours,  with  instruments  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  use.  This  was  not  part 
of  the  classroom  work;  it  was  neither 
supervised  nor  tested.  The  classroom 
work  in  the  two  final  weeks  of  instruc¬ 
tion  continued  to  be  the  reading  of  the 
messages  blinked  out  by  the  instructor 
in  the  classroom. 

■  Mental,  Not  Physical,  Training  — 


The  men  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
transferring  their  skill  in  reading  the 
signals  to  skill  in  transmitting  the  sig¬ 
nals.  The  training  of  the  eye  to  read  the 
blinking  light  apparently  trained  the 
hand  to  operate  the  shutter  handle  to 
transmit  the  signals.  Actually,  of  course, 
neither  the  eye  nor  the  hand  was  being 
trained;  the  mind  was  being  trained. 
The  analogy  of  this  experience  to  the 
reading  approach  in  shorthand  is 
striking. 

•  Further  study  reveals  an  even  more 
interesting  and  striking  teaching  situa¬ 
tion.  During  the  sixteen  weeks  of  the 
learning  period,  the  learner  read  the 
blinker  signals  from  a  blinking  light 
bulb  at  the  front  of  the  room.  It  was  not 
until  the  final  two  weeks  of  the  course 
that  he  transmitted  the  signals  or  that 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  read  from  the 
type  of  light  used  aboard  ship. 

The  actual  device  used  aboard  ship 
for  the  transmission  of  the  signals  is  a 
strong  light  with  a  noisy  shutter  that 
may  be  opened  or  closed  to  form  the 
dots  and  dashes.  As  the  men  began  to 
use  the  actual  signaling  light  operated 
by  the  shutter,  they  found  that  they 
could  read  the  message  without  looking 
at  the  light— merely  by  listening  to  the 
sound  of  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
shutter. 

In  actual  use,  listening  would  not  be 
possible  because  the  transmitting  light 
is  too  far  away  to  be  heard.  Therefore, 
the  Navy  wisely  used  the  soundless 
flashing  bulb  in  order  to  compel  con¬ 
centration  on  the  learning  of  the  skill 
that  would  be  used,  reading  by  eye,  in¬ 
stead  of  reading  by  ear. 

•  No  better  laboratory  experiment 
could  be  devised  to  illustrate  the  p>oint. 
For  fourteen  weeks,  the  learners  were 
puposely  kept  from  hearing  the  sound 
of  the  shutter  when  the  signal  light  was 
operated  in  the  classroom.  They  learned 
to  read  fairlv  fluentlv  bv  eve.  At  the 


end  of  the  fourteen  weeks,  when  they 
first  heard  the  shutter,  they  were  able 
to  read  by  ear  as  well  as  they  could 
read  by  eye,  for  which  they  had  been 
trained. 

This  is  an  amazing  example  of  the 
fact  that  in  such  skills  as  shorthand  or 
light  signalling,  the  mind  is  being 
trained  rather  than  the  ear,  the  eye,  or 
the  hand.  In  the  present  case,  by  con¬ 
centrating  on  the  reading  of  the  light 
signals,  the  mind  received  the  training 
through  the  eye  without  the  learner’s 
being  confused  by  the  simultaneous  use 
of  the  ear  and  the  hand. 

Similarly,  in  shorthand,  it  is  possible 
at  first  to  train  the  mind  more  efiFectively 
by  the  use  of  the  eye  alone,  in  the  read¬ 
ing  approach,  without  confusing  the 
learner  with  the  use  of  the  hand  for 
copying  shorthand  or  the  ear  for  taking 
dictation.  When  the  mind  has  been 
tr  ained  through  the  use  of  the  most  re¬ 
ceptive  organ,  the  eye,  then  the  hand 
and  ear  will  follow  the  directions  of  the 
mind  without  difficulty. 

The  Navy  blinker  light  can  be  read 
either  by  the  eye  or  by  the  ear,  and  the 
signals  may  be  produced  by  the  hand  or 
the  foot  operating  the  shutter  handle. 
The  shorthand  symbols  normally  must 
be  read  by  the  eye;  but,  if  they  were 
embossed  like  the  Braille  writing  for 
the  blind,  they  could  be  read  equally 
well  by  the  eye  or  by  the  finger,  just  as 
ordinary  Braille  may  be  read  by  the  eye 
or  by  the  finger.  It  is  the  mind  that  has 
learned  shorthand,  not  the  eye,  the 
hand,  or  the  fingers. 

The  repetitive  concerted  reading  by 
the  class  of  the  repetitive  signals  blinked 
by  the  instructor’s  light  is,  of  course, 
identical  with  the  procedure  used  in  the 
presentation  and  learning  of  the  short¬ 
hand  symbols. 

■  Varying  Degrees  of  Skill— When  the 
graduate  of  the  blinker  school  begins 
receiving  signals  at  sea,  he  finds  that  his 
trouble  is  not  so  much  the  excessive 
signaling  speed  of  the  transmitting  sig¬ 
nalman;  the  difficulty  is  usually  the  var¬ 
iations  in  the  transmitting  style  of 
sending  the  signals.  This  corresponds  to 
the  variations  in  the  shorthand  penman¬ 
ship  of  a  group  of  beginning  stenog¬ 
raphers. 

As  the  signalman  gains  experience, 
he  can  read  the  varying  styles  of  trans¬ 
mission,  just  as  the  experienced  short¬ 
hand  writer  learns  to  read  the  varying 
styles  of  shorthand  penmanship  that 
were  illegible  to  him  as  a  beginner. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  experience 
of  the  signalman  in  training  is  the  same 
as  that  described  by  Bryan  and  Harter^ 
more  than  fifty  years  ago.  For  a  long 
time,  whole  sentences  pass  by  the  learn¬ 
er  without  the  recognition  of  any  word. 

*  William  Lowe  Bryan  and  Noble  Harter,  “Stud¬ 
ies  in  the  Physiology  and  Psychology  of  the 
Telegraphic  Language,”  Psychological  Revtew,  IV, 
No.  1  (January,  1897),  pp.  27-53. 
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Suddenly,  without  warning,  the  learner 
is  able  to  read  the  light.  It  is  character¬ 
istic  of  such  skills  that  they  come  sud¬ 
denly.  When  shorthand  is  taught  most 
effectively,  the  same  learning  phenome¬ 
non  occurs. 

Some  teachers  who  do  not  realize 
that  this  is  the  natiu*al  method  of  learn¬ 
ing  such  skills  try  to  give  the  learner 
“piecemeal  skill”  by  teaching  the  skill 
in  small  parts,  stressing  each  part  until 
that  part  is  thoroughly  mastered.  This 
is  not  the  most  eflFective  way  to  learn 
the  whole  skill.  More  time  is  required, 
and  the  resultant  learning  is  never  so 
good. 

Skills  of  this  type  (shorthand,  light 
signaling,  telegraphy)  are  best  learned 
as  wholes.  This  means  that  at  first  the 
learner  will  seem  to  make  very  little 
progress,  but  that  the  whole  skill,  with 
proper  guidance,  finally  develops  sud¬ 
denly. 

i  ■  Expert  Organization— The  signalman 

!  finds  in  his  work  another  characteristic 

1  of  shorthand.  The  expert,  who  has  spent 
many  years  working  with  blinker  sig¬ 
nals,  can  send  the  signals  so  rapidly 
that  the  average  signalman  cannot  re¬ 
ceive  them,  although  another  expert 
has  no  h-ouble  in  reading  the  signals. 

This  extremely  rapid  transmission  is 
accomplished  by  the  expert  signalman 
through  the  same  process  by  which  the 
expert  shorthand  writer  or  the  expert 
speaker  of  a  language  attains  the  high¬ 
est  speeds  in  writing  or  speaking.  The 
expert  does  not  do  more  rapidly  what 
the  beginner  does  more  slowly.  His  ex¬ 
perience  has  “earned”  for  him^  a  better 
mental  organization,  which  enables  him 
j  to  perform  the  skill  in  a  different  way. 

I  The  shorthand  writer,  for  instance,  as 
he  begins  to  write  expertly,  begins  to 
round  the  angles  in  his  writing  and  take 
other  liberties  with  the  outlines  that 
may  render  his  shorthand  notes  less 
legible  to  the  beginning  shorthand 
writer.  His  notes  are  not  considered 
poor  notes  simply  because  they  do  not 
resemble  the  notes  of  the  beginner;  he 
is  writing  more  expert  notes,  notes  that 
it  would  be  folly  for  the  learner  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  imitate  until  he,  too,  has 
“earned”  this  expertness  by  the  im¬ 
proved  mental  organization  that  comes 
with  time  and  practice— both  are  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  expert  signalman  at  the  blinker 
slurs  his  signaling,  just  as  the  shorthand 
writer  slurs  his  joinings.  In  both  cases, 
the  slurred  communication  is  absolutely 
legible  to  the  one  whose  mental  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  skill  is  on  the  same, 
or  a  higher,  level  of  expertness  as  that 
.  of  the  signaler  or  the  writer.  The  for¬ 
eign-language  learner  experiences  the 
same  phenomenon.  He  can  understand 

‘William  Lowe  Bryan  and  Noble  Harter,  “Stud¬ 
ies  on  the  Telegraphic  Language — the  Acquisition 
of  a  Hierarchy  of  Habits.”  Psvchological  Review, 
VI,  No.  2  (July,  1899),  p.  357. 


the  native  speaker  of  the  language  read¬ 
ily  when  the  native  speaker  is  speaking 
slowly.  Under  stress  of  excitement,  the 
native  speaker  of  any  language  speaks 
not  only  more  rapidly  but  quite  differ¬ 
ently-slurring  sounds,  words,  sometimes 
whole  phrases. 

Good  skill  teachers  realize  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  performance  of  the 
learner  and  the  beginner  in  the  practice 
of  the  skill  and  the  performance  of  the 
expert.  The  teaching  of  the  skill  should 
be  planned  so  that  the  learner  or  be¬ 
ginner  is  allowed  to  perform  the  skill  in 
the  manner  that  is  best  suited  to  his 
stage  of  mental  organization.  Good 
teaching  procedures  are  planned,  also, 
so  that  as  the  skill  develops,  the  be¬ 
ginner’s  transformation  into  an  expert 
will  not  be  hampered  by  habits  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  learning  stage  because  of 
the  teacher’s  lack  of  uniierstanding  of 
the  evolving  skill  pattern. 

■  By-Products  —  The  matters  briefly 
sketched  in  this  article  emphasize  the 
value  of  incidental  learning.  When  prop¬ 
erly  guided,  it  is  possible  for  the  learner 
to  learn  several  things  at  a  time  with¬ 
out  having  his  attention  directed  to 
more  than  one  thing  at  a  time. 

The  signalman  learns  three  things 
while  he  is  concentrating  on  one,  and 
he  learns  all  three  of  them  better  than 
if  he  were  deliberately  trying  to  learn 
all  three.  That  is  to  say,  the  teacher  has 
the  learner  concentrating  on  reading 
light  signals  by  eye  without  confusing 
him  by  trying  to  teach  him  simultane¬ 
ously  to  read  by  ear  and  to  transmit 


signals  by  hand.  As  the  learner  learns 
to  read  by  eye,  with  only  that  objective 
in  mind,  he  is  effectively  learning,  at 
the  same  time,  to  read  by  ear  and  to 
transmit  by  hand. 

It  is  possible  to  apply  this  lesson  in 
many  ways  to  the  teaching  of  similar 
skills,  like  shorthand;  the  incidental 
learnings  may  double  or  triple  the  value 
of  the  time  and  effort  expended  in  study 
or  practice. 

■  Summary  —  The  Navy  method  of 
training  signalmen  to  read  blinker  lights 
is  much  like  the  “reading  approach”  in 
shorthand;  a  study  of  the  Navy  method 
indicates  very  clearly  the  value  of  the 
“deferred  writing”  approach: 

1.  Students  who  learn  the  blinker 

signals  only  by  eye  are  able  to  identify 
the  signals  by  ear  and  to  transmit  them 
by  hand  when  the  time  comes  when  it 
is  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  ■  * 

2.  By  deferring  the  ear  and  hand 
practice  and  concentrating  on  the  eye— 
the  mental— aspect  of  learning  blinker 
signals,  students  advance  faster  than 
they  would  were  they  forced  to  prac¬ 
tice  all  three  elements  simultaneously. 
Moreover,  once  the  mental  aspect  is  es¬ 
tablished,  the  others  “take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.” 

3.  Skill  emerges  as  a  whole  and  at  a 
high  level.  It  does  so  more  quickly  if 
the  teacher  does  not  drill  for  mastery 
on  each  component  part  of  the  whole 
skill  during  the  formative  or  early 
stages. 

And  these  same  phenomena  are  true 
of  shorthand. 


Three  Projects  That  Boosted  D.E 
Prestige  in  Our  Community 


JOSEPH  C.  HECHT 
D.E.  Teacher-Co-ordinator 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

In  my  efforts  to  explain,  sell,  and  pro¬ 
mote  distributive  education,  I  have  of¬ 
ten  floundered  around  despite  the  most 
carefully  prepared  plans  and  “rules” 
that  I  set  up  to  guide  my  own  public- 
relations  activities.  From  recent  ex¬ 
periences  it  has  dawned  on  me  that  a 
“promoter,”  as  every  D.E.  teacher  co¬ 
ordinator  must  be,  cannot  be  content  to 
follow  the  routine  formulas.  He  cannot 
neglect  the  routine  releases*  of  course, 
but  he  must  be  alert  to  every  method 
and  medium  that  opportunity  provides. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  il¬ 
lustrate  what  can  be  done— or,  at  least, 
what  we  were  able  to  achieve  by  three 
projects  in  our  own  community. 


■  No.  1:  Recognition  Cards— In  work¬ 
ing  with  adults  in  evening  classes  I 
have,  like  other  co-ordinators,  noted 
how  much  adults  do  like  to  be  awarded 
certificates  for  the  work  they  complete. 
At  the  close  of  each  adult  course,  I  nor¬ 
mally  have  wallet-sized  cards,  signed  by 
our  superintendent  and  myself  to  dis¬ 
tribute.  The  cards  state  that  the  “above- 
named  person  has  satisfactorily  com¬ 
pleted  a  course  in  .  .  .”  Anyone  who 
deprecates  the  value  of  these  cards  need 
only  be  on  hand  when  the  cards  are  dis¬ 
tributed,  to  note  the  pleasure  of  those 
who  receive  them  and  the  chagrin  of 
those  who  might  accidentally  be  over¬ 
looked. 

We  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea, 
since  recognition  is  so  much  appreci¬ 
ated,  to  offer  a  corresponding  “badge 
of  honor”  to  the  Poughkeepsie  mer- 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

©FrttfiratF  of  Apprpriatton 


Presented  to - ^91^7 - who  has  given  time, 

service  and  cooperation  to  the  distributive  education  classes  so  as  to  enable  the 
students  to  get  a  more  professional  view  of  the  business  world. 

This  certificate  is  awarded  with  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  for  a  job 
well  done. 


April  .29, _ wl-  ^ 

^  PRINCIPAL 


CERTIFICATE  of  Appreciation,  signed  by  school  executives  and  D.E.  Teacher-Co-ordinator, 
is  Poughkeepsie  High  School's  way  of  thanking  speakers,  patrons,  demonstrators,  and  others 
who  make  outstanding  contributions  to  D.E.  program. 


chants  and  businessmen  who  co-operate 
with  us;  so  we  designed  and  had  print¬ 
ed  “Certificates  of  Appreciation,”  like 
the  one  illustrated. 

•  We  have  found  many  uses  for  it. 
Stores  that  hire  our  graduates  but  that 
cannot  participate  in  our  D.E.  program 
may  be  awarded  the  certificate.  We  re¬ 
cently  sent  six  certificates  to  local  busi¬ 
nessmen  who,  in  turn,  had  spent  an  en¬ 
tire  day  in  our  school  speaking  to  the 
D.E.  classes.  We  presented  the  certifi¬ 
cates  recently  to  two  industrial  men  who 
helped  us  sponsor  an  exhibit  despite  the 
fact  that  their  work  in  no  way  con¬ 
cerned  distributive  training. 

•  Businessmen  welcome  the  certifi¬ 
cate  with  even  more  appreciation  than 
adult  students  welcome  their  course- 
completion  cards.  At  a  recent  Rotary 
Club  meeting,  one  of  the  speakers  was 
a  businessman  from  a  neighboring  com¬ 
munity  who  had  done  us  favors  and 
been  awarded  our  certificate.  He  framed 
it  and  had  it  mounted  on  the  wall  of 
his  ofiBce.  His  young  daughter  walked 
in,  saw  the  certificate,  and  wailed  with 
dismay,  for  she  attended  the  high  school 
of  that  community  whose  greatest  ath¬ 
letic  rival  was— our  school!!  The 
speaker  s  telling  that  story  at  the  Club 
meeting  evoked  a  great  deal  of  laughter 
from  the  businessmen,  but  as  soon  as 
the  meeting  was  over  several  Rotarians 
wanted  to  know  more  about  earning 
such  a  certificate. 

■  No.  2:  Distributive  Education  Decals 
—Another  “badge  of  distinction”  that 
has  been  most  welcome  among  the  busi¬ 
nessmen  of  our  community  has  been  the 
decal  (see  illustration)  the  writer  de¬ 
signed  and  had  manufactured.  A  neat 


and  bright  insigne,  the  decal  measures 
five  inches  wide  and  is  printed  in  black 
and  yellow. 

When  a  store  co-operates  by  estab¬ 
lishing  one  or  more  training  stations  for 
our  co-op  students,  we  issue  the  decal 
to  the  manager.  Very  quickly  the  aver¬ 
age  store  manager  has  the  decal  trans¬ 
ferred  to  one  of  his  front  store  windows 
so  that  all  the  community  can  know 
that  specially  trained  salespersons  are 
working  in  his  store  and  that  his  store 
is  supporting  our  D.E.  program. 

Some  of  the  businessmen  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  communities  have  learned  of  our 
decal  badge,  and  the  co-ordinators  in 
their  communities  have  begun  to  issue 
the  decals  also;  as  a  result,  the  insigne 
is  becoming  a  familiar  symbol  on  the 
store  windows  of  New  York  and  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  towns. 

B  No.  3:  In  the  Community  Show— Our 
most  ambitious  project  to  date  was  our 
participation  in  our  community  show, 
with  booth  space  that  had  to  be  paid 
for  and  a  fairly  elaborate  display  that 
had  to  be  prepared.  The  story  is  one  of 
ups  and  downs,  but  it  is  worth  telling 
in  some  detail. 

•  Background.  Each  year  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Poughkeepsie 
sponsors  a  four-day  “Better  Homes  and 
Industry”  show,  which  has  been  attract¬ 
ing  the  attendance  of  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  annually.  Last  year’s  show  had  been 
especially  good,  and  I  thought,  “This 
would  be  the  right  place  to  have  D.E.’s 
best  foot  forward.” 

When  I  observed  in  the  local  news¬ 
paper  an  advertisement  requesting  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  concerns  to  contract 
for  space  in  the  coming  exhibition,  I 


made  an  appointment  with  the  manager  | 
of  the  show  for  a  personal  interview. 
The  appointment  was  made  for  a  week  I 
later,  giving  me  time  to  work  up  some 
materials. 

•  Ammunition.  With  the  permission  ; 
of  our  principal,  who  realizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  distributive  education  in 
the  training  of  youth,  I  hired  a  photog¬ 
rapher  to  take  pictures  of  our  D.E.  stu¬ 
dents.  The  bill  was  paid  for  from  the 
profits  of  our  school  store,  which  is  op¬ 
erated  by  our  department  and  stafied  by 
D.E.  students. 

The  pictures  represented  each  phase 
of  our  training  program— job  pictures, 
display  pictures,  study  pictures,  and  so 
on.  Every  picture  showed  students  in  * 
action  in  the  stores  or  in  our  own  class¬ 
rooms. 

Taking  a  leaf  out  of  our  own  unit  dis¬ 
play  and  sales  presentation,  the  pictures 
were  attractively  enlarged,  mounted, 
and  carefully  sheathed  in  cellophane. 
Each  picture  represented  an  important 
part  of  our  program,  and  we  wanted 
the  presentation  to  reveal  that  fact. 

•  Assault.  At  the  interview,  we  ex-  j 
plained  to  the  manager  of  the  show  our 
program,  our  plane  of  operation,  and 
the  importance  of  a  booth  display  to 
both  the  school  and  community— but 
after  a  long  yet  unsuccessful  discussion, 

I  was  told  that  the  exhibit  committee 
could  not  give  the  school  a  free  booth. 

To  do  so,  the  committee  felt,  would  re¬ 
quire  their  giving  free  booths  to  six  or 
seven  other  educational  and  civic  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Not  all  was  lost,  however;  the  com¬ 
mittee  offered  to  give  us  a  $175  booth, 
in  a  prominent  spot,  for  only  $86.  But 
there  was  no  $86  in  my  department’s 
coffers.  So,  a  search  for  a  sponsor  began. 

•  Scouting.  I  used  the  telephone 
book  to  look  up  the  address  and  phone 
number  of  all  the  large  industrial  plants  , 
of  our  area.  I  felt  that  $86  would  mean  » 
little  to  any  big  industrial  plant  that  i 
could  be  sold  on  the  value  of  sponsor-  * 
ing  our  exhibit. 


D.E.  EMBLEM,  reduced  here,  is  a  5-inch  decal 
designed  by  the  author.  It  is  given  to  business-  | 
men  who  help  in  co-op  program,  now  brightens  ^ 
many  store  windows  in  New  York  and  New  > 
Jersey. 
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My  first  stop  was  at  the  largest  plant 
in  the  area.  This  firm  had,  in  the  pa§t, 
published  in  our  local  paper  excellent 
advertisements  concerning  education 
and  the  importance  of  educators.  With 
my  pictures  under  my  arm,  I  sought 
and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  On  my  promise  to 
safeguard  his  anonymity,  the  manager 
expressed  his  willingness  to  pay  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  booth  rental— if  anoAer  firm 
would  take  the  rest  of  the  rental.  When 
I  left  his  oflBce,  he  remarked  that  he 
was  “glad  to  hear  this  D.E.  story,”  and 
he  commended  the  school  for  its  pro¬ 
gram  of  preparing  youth  for  business. 
He  had  not  known  about  the  program 
until  I  explained  it  to  him. 

I  went  to  another  large  company, 
told  my  story  again,  and  got  this  second 
firm  to  assume  the  rest  of  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  our  booth.  All  set!  Then,  due  to 
unforeseen  events,  the  second  firm  had 
to  withdraw— a  week  before  show  time. 

A  faculty  associate  mentioned  one  in¬ 
dividual— Mr.  Harris  Dexter,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Central  Hudson  Gas  and 
Electric  Company— who  was  on  the  ad¬ 
visory  council  for  trade  and  industry 
education.  Mr.  Dexter,  I  was  told,  was 
always  interested  and  most  co-operative 
in  any  project  involving  youth  training; 
and  he  was— he  agreed  to  sponsor  the 
booth  in  the  place  of  the  second  firm. 
All  set. 

•  Publicity.  Other  exhibitors  could 
advertise  their  displays;  we  could  not, 
lacking  the  funds  for  doing  so.  The 
newspaper,  moreover,  had  had  some 
uncomfortable  experiences  the  previous 
^  year  in  “writing  up”  the  booth  displays; 

the  paper  had  decided  against  promot- 
*  ing  any  individual  booth. 

,  A  different  angle,  though,  might  ap¬ 
peal.  The  show  manager  suggested  our 
developing  the  D.E.  exhibit  as  a  “pub¬ 
lic  interest”  booth.  Result:  A  full  story 
J  on  the  doings  of  our  department  and 
the  plans  we  had  made  for  our  exhibit 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  news¬ 
paper  the  day  before  the  annual  show 

(opened. 

•  On  With  the  Show!  During  the 
I  four  days  our  exhibit  was  on  display, 

)  it  was  staffed  with  three  D.E.  students 
I  and  the  writer,  to  explain  any  details 
1  and  questions  that  might  come  up— 

'  who  was  who  in  the  pictures,  what  stu- 
*'  dents  did  on  the  job,  what  we  did  in 
I  the  classrooms,  the  units  of  study  that 
!  comprise  the  course,  how  NRDGA  and 
!  other  business  associations  help  in  every 
i  D.E.  program,  the  adventures  and  prog- 
1  ress  of  our  graduates,  and  so  on. 

I  During  the  show,  15,000  visited  the 
r  building;  a  large  percentage  of  the  vis¬ 
itors  stopped  to  look  at  our  exhibit.  We 
.  felt  that  by  the  end  of  the  show  we  had 
counted  many  thousands  of  new  “fans.” 
Even  teachers  from  our  own  community 
I  learned  new  things  al>out  our  program. 


Introducing  a  New  Feature: 

New  Business  in 
Business  Arithmetic 

DR.  HARRY  HUFFMAN 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
Blacksburg,  Virginia 
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COPYING  NUMBERS  BY  THE  BILLION.  At  this  very  moment,  literally  j 
billions  and  trillions  of  numbers  are  being  copied  or  posted  by  office  and 
store  workers  from  one  business  paper  or  record  to  some’  journal,  ledger, 
or  form.  Thousands  of  mistakes  are  made  in  this  elementary  arithmetical 
process  and  thousands  of  hours  are  spent  in  locating  and  correcting  the 
mistakes.  Amazing  as  it  seems,  rarely  is  anyone  taught  how  to  do  it.  But 
it  can  be  taught. 

•  •  • 

COPYING  NUMBERS  BY  THE  EYEFUL.  The  eye  can  pick  up  and  the  mind  ! 
can  remember  a  large  number  of  digits  until  they  are  copied.  The  manner  in 
which  the  number  is  picked  up  by  the  eye  determines  how  easily  the  number 
can  be  mentally  retained,  how  easily  the  proper  digit  column  can  be  selected  1 
for  beginning  the  copying,  and  how  accurately  and  swiftly  the  number  can  be  1 
set  down.  Sequential  observation  and  reading  of  each  digit  in  a  number  is  crucial.  | 
Fvuthermore,  the  first  digit  of  a  number  must  be  so  definitely  read  and  named 
that  there  is  no  hesitation  in  knowing  the  position  of  that  first  digit  when  the 
copying  of  the  number  is  begim.  Illustrations  follow:  Reading  6,921.63  is  begun 
by  saying  six  thousand;  146.95  by  saying  one  hundred;  23,479.43  by  saying  twenty 
thousand  {don’t  say  twenty-three  thousand). 

COPYING  SEVEN  AT  ONE  TIME.  The  technique  for  reading  numbers  of  vary-  j 
ing  digits  is  demonstrated  here:  j 

A3  say  point  five  three 

6.21  say  six  point  two  one 

6.19  say  six  point  one  nine  (not  nineteen) 

27.87  say  twenty  ipause)  seven  point  eight  seven  j 

146.05  say  one  hundred  (.pause)  four  six  point  zero  five  . 

6,921.63  say  six  thousand  (pause)  nine  two  one  point  six  three 

23.479.43  say  twenty  thousand  (pause)  three  four  seven  nine  point  four 

three 

20.479.43  say  twenty  thousand  (pause)  zero  four  seven  nine  point  four 
three 

Observe  the  two  steps:  ( 1 )  The  first  words  name  the  first  digit  and  its  column 
location.  A  brief  pause  may  be  used  to  separate  this  step  from  the  following  one. 
(2)  The  remaining  digits  are  systematically  read  in  exact  sequence.  In  Step  1, 
remember  that  the  beginning  words  name  only  one  digit.  For  example,  “twenty 
thousand  (pause)”  means  a  2  written  in  the  ten  thousand’s  digit  column,  nothing 
more. 

Avoidance  of  saying  “nineteen”  or  “twenty-one”  prevents  confusion  in  starting 
to  write  the  nine  first  or  hesitating  over  the  munerical  sequence.  It  is  just  as  easy 
to  say  “one  nine”  or  “two  one.”  These  techniques  will  enable  you  to  read  seven 
or  more  at  a  time. 

•  •  • 

A  NEW  NAME  FOR  THE  TEN’S  PLACE.  For  copying  munbers  and  writing  ! 
or  checking  them  from  dictation,  nothing  is  more  confusing  or  illogical  than  our 
peculiar  way  of  reading  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  so  on:  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  four¬ 
teen.  Eleven  and  twelve  are  meaningless  names  for  indicating  sequence.  Thirteen, 
fourteen,  and  the  remaining  ones  are  illogical,  because  they  actually  describe  the 
number  in  reverse.  You  hear  three  and  four  before  the  digit  location  (“teen”)  is 
described.  You  hear,  in  effect,  “three  one”  and  “four  one”  instead  of  “one  three” 
and  “one  four.” 

The  indication  of  the  lO’s  digit  place  by  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  so 
on  is  logical  and  clear.  It  is  not  in  the  case  of  10  itself.  Try  “onety”  as  a 
parallel  to  twenty  and  thirty!  How  much  better  to  say  onety-one,  onety-two, 
onety-three  and  so  on  instead  of  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen.  It  is  precise, 
definite,  and  unmistakable.  It  aids  concentration  because  it  is  logical.  This, 
of  course,  is  suggested  for  number  copying  and  checking  and  not  for  general 
use.  Thus  19.57  is  read  onety  (pause)  nine  point  five  seven. 
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Q-SAGO  Pattern  If  you  are  teaching  a  course  in  general  or  elementary 

business  training  or  in  consumer  education,  you  xcill 
welcome  the  suggestions  incorporated  in  this  month’s  teaching  outline.  The 
goals  presented  are  the  standard  ones  included  in  all  of  BEW’s  long  series  of 
Q~SAGO  articles.  For  each  goal,  leading  questions  are  suggested  for  directing 
students’  interest  and  study  so  that  answering  the  questions  will  enable  the 
class  to  achieve  the  goals.  After  each  group  of  leading  questions,  specific  ac¬ 
tivities  are  suggested  as  means  for  dramatizing,  displaying,  interpreting,  and 
doing  something  about”  the  answers  to  the  leading  questions.  The  following 
students  at  Ohio  State  University  participated  in  the  preparation  of  this  Q-SAGO 
unit:  Harry  Alien,  Richard  Baldwin,  Wade  Deemer,  Ellen  Groves,  Mary  Ellen 
Hoover,  Robert  E.  Smith,  and  James  D.  Sunbury. 


An  Outline  for  a  Pupil-Activity 


Unit  on  ''Brands  and 


INEZ  RAY  WELLS’ 

Seniors  in  Business  Education 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 

■  Reasons  for  Including  Unit— 

•  An  increasing  number  of  people 
are  buying  goods  on  the  basis  of  brand 
names  rather  than  on  individual  quality 
of  the  goods. 

•  A  discussion  of  brands  and  weights 
oflFers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  become  familiar  with  some  of 
the  guides  to  intelligent  buying. 

•  The  unit  provides,  through  activi¬ 
ties,  a  tie-in  of  knowledge  of  and  ex- 
jjerience  with  brands  and  weights. 

■  Purposes  of  the  Unit— 

•  To  make  students  aware  of  the 
many  sources  of  information  that  are 
available  to  them  as  aids  to  intelligent 
buying,  and  to  encourage  them  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  habit  of  using  such  informa¬ 
tion. 

•  To  teach  students  that,  as  consum¬ 
ers,  they  should  study  the  information 
on  labels  and  not  buy  by  brand  name 
alone. 

•  To  place  students  in  a  position 
where  they  will  understand  why  stand¬ 
ardization  is  desirable. 

•  To  impress  upon  students  that  in¬ 
telligent  spending  will  not  only  benefit 
them  individually  but  will  also  help 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  whole 
economy. 

•  To  achieve  the  goals  indicated 
below  by  the  activities  suggested. 

■  Leading  Questions  and  Pupil  Activi¬ 
ties  to  Achieve  Specific  Goals— 

•  Goal  1 :  Understanding  the  Service 
Nature  of  Business. 

Questions:  What  are  brands? 

weights?  Why  are  they  used?  What  serv¬ 
ices  are  rendered  by  producers  through 
their  use?  Are  these  services  valuable  to 
us  as  consumers? 

Activities:  Poster  with  pictures  con- 
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trasting  store  counters  stocked  with 
branded  and  unbranded  goods.  Display 
of  labels  of  branded  and  weighted 
goods.  List  of  information  to  be  found 
on  labels.  Analysis  of  information  on 
labels.  Panel  discussion  of  the  values  of 
brands  and  weights. 

•  Goal  2:  Recognizing  the  Place  of 
Business  in  the  Community. 

Questions:  Who  sets  the  standards? 
Is  there  a  Bureau  of  Standards  in  our 
community?  How  is  the  quality  of  un¬ 
branded  goods  ascertained?  How  do 
merchants  help  us  as  consumers  in  the 
selection  of  suitable  goods?  Do  busi¬ 
nesses  promote  the  use  of  standard 
weights  and  brands? 

Activities:  Visit  to  local  office  of 
U.  S.  or  State  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Talks  by  representatives  from  local  fac¬ 
tory  and  retail  outlet.  Observation  of 
displays  of  branded  and  unbranded 
goods  in  local  stores. 

•  Goal  3:  Understanding  Consumer- 
Producer  Interdependence. 

Questions:  Who  benefits  from  the 
use  of  standard  brands  and  weights? 
Is  the  manufacturer  of  branded  goods 
responsible  for  maintaining  the  quality 
of  his  products?  What  effect  does  ad¬ 
vertising  have  on  the  consumer?  the 
producer?  Does  the  consumer  have  a 
responsibility  for  understanding  the 
meaning  of  established  grades? 

Activities:  Report  of  advantages 
and  disadvantages  to  business  of  the 
use  of  standard  weights  and  brands. 


What  Does  “Q-SAGO”  Mean? 

In  pUnning  a  unit  in  which  pupil  activity 
is  the  primary  element,  a  5-column  planning 
form  is  used  by  many  teachers.  The  column 
headings  are  Questions,  Sources,  Activities, 
Coals,  and  Objectives.  The  initials  of  those 
headings  are  Q-SACO,  hence  the  name  given  to 
units  planned  on  this  basis.  It  is  pronounced 
“Que-SAY-Co.”  The  Q-SACO  plan  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  October,  1947,  issue  of  B.E.W. 


Inez  Ray  Wells  .  .  .  her  methods 
students  prepared  this  unit 

Visits  to  nearby  manufacturers.  Col¬ 
lection  and  analysis  of  pamphlets  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Better  Business  Bureau,  and  various 
manufacturers  showing  standard  grades 
and  their  meaning.  Analysis  of  local 
and  national  advertising  for  factual 
information. 

•  Goal  4:  Understanding  the  Con¬ 
sumers  Position. 

Questions:  What  should  consumers 
know  about  brands  and  weights?  Where 
can  reliable  information  be  found?  How 
can  the  relative  merits  of  similar  prod¬ 
ucts  be  tested?  Do  high  prices  always 
indicate  high  quality?  Can  weight  be 
judged  by  size  of  container?  Can  con¬ 
sumers  depend  upon  advertising  to  give 
them  the  right  sense  of  values? 

Activities:  Display  of  advertise¬ 
ments  showing  different  brands  of  same 
article,  obtained  from  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  pamphlets.  Display  of  articles 
of  same  brand  having  different  weights. 
Exhibit  showing  variation  of  size  and 
shape  of  packages  containing  same  net 
weight.  Bulletin  board  display  of  rat¬ 
ings  made  by  research  agencies;  news¬ 
paper  clippings  of  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  involving  brands  and  weights;  ar¬ 
ticles  concerning  fraud  and  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  Contest  to  discover  “buy  of 
the  week.”  Survey  to  disclose  popu¬ 
larity  of  various  brands  of  merchandise 
sold  in  the  community. 

•  Goal  5:  Sharing  Exploration  in 
Vocations. 

Questions:  What  vocations  are  in¬ 
volved  in  labeling  and  branding  prod¬ 
ucts?  In  advertising  branded  goods?  In 
establishing  standards?  What  govern¬ 
ment  officials  are  involved?  Is  special 
training  necessary?  Pay?  Hours?  Ad¬ 
vancement?  How  is  employment  se¬ 
cured? 

Activities:  Charts  showing  workers 
involved  in  industry;  in  government;  in 
(Continued  on  page  517) 
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Shininq  ExomDle  In  the  last  two  issues  of  this  magazine,  the  author  pointed 
^  out  the  need  for  new  techniques  for  the  development  of 
pupil  personality  and  character,  and  she  reported  that  the  “Ojemann  Plan"  was 
a  technique  for  this  purpose  that  has  been  widely  acclaimed.  The  Ojemann  Plan 
has  this  striking  characteristic:  that  the  teacher  should  treat  not  only  the  surface 
evidences  of  behavior  problems  but  also,  and  especially,  the  basic  causes  of  the 
problems.  In  the  present  article,  Mrs.  Humphrey  illustrates  the  scope  of  the 
“causal  approach”  in  typewriting  classes.  She  selected  typewriting  because  it  is 
probably  the  most  difficult  course  in  which  to  apply  it. 


A  New  Approach  That  Applies  Dynam¬ 
ics  (or  Personality  Development  (Part  III) 


KATHERINE  HUMPHREY 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

How  can  a  teacher  find  the  “causes”? 
How  can  a  teacher  recognize  symptoms 
that  indicate  a  need  for  finding  causes 
underlying  behavior  problems?  Let  us 
consider  typewriting  as  an  example, 
since  typing  is  the  most  universally 
taught  of  all  business  subjects,  since 
it  is  the  one  course  in  which  many  peo¬ 
ple  might  overlook  the  possibihties  for 
using  the  causal  approach,  and  since  it 
is  the  business  course  in  which  many 
nonbusiness  students  might  be  reached. 

■  Really  Know  the  Pupils— The  causal 
approach  demands  a  classroom  situa¬ 
tion  that  provides  opportunity  for  warm 
human  relationships  between  the  pupils 
and  teacher.  Typewriting  is  a  class  in 
which  warm  human  relationships  are 
experienced  more  rarely  and  only  with 
more  eflFort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
than  in  the  classroom  in  which  ideas 
and  feelings  are  often  interchanged 
through  written  assignments  and  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Because  the  development  of  a  skill  is 
I  accomplished  only  with  concentrated 
practice,  and  because  current  teaching 
techniques  stress  the  importance  of 
“doing,”  there  is  little  chance  for  in¬ 
terchange  of  ideas.  Means  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  whereby  the  teacher  has  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  know  the  pupils  as  individ¬ 
uals  and  not  solely  as  typists. 

■  Understand  Significance  of  Individ¬ 
uality  —  Typewriting  teaching  methods 
oflfer  plentiful  suggestions  for  dealing 
with  individual  differences  in  skill  at¬ 
tainment,  but  very  little  is  said  about 
the  importance  of  considering  how 
pupil  individuality  might  affect  not  only 
their  skill  but  their  ability  to  adjust  to 
the  stresses  of  business  life  as  well. 

All  too  often  the  assumption  is  made 
that,  if  a  pupil  can  type  well,  he  will  be 
a  successful  worker;  or  that,  if  he  isn’t 
successful,  the  blame  does  not  accrue 
to  the  typing  teacher,  “who  surely  pro¬ 


vided  him  with  the  means  for  success.” 

Regarding  the  student  who  is  doing 
well  in  typing,  the  teacher  is  apt  to  say, 
“He’s  doing  well  in  typing— that’s  fine,” 
and  never  stop  to  consider  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  character  trait  behind  his 
success  in  typing  is  possibly  the  very 
trait  that  might  be  responsible  for 
inability  to  adjust  in  business  life. 

For  example,  a  shy,  withdrawn  youth 
may  do  well  in  typing  simply  because 
he  is  free  from  the  kind  of  social  situa¬ 
tion  that  makes  him  uneomfortable.  A 
person  with  a  “do  or  die”  competitive 
spirit  may  excel  in  typing  and  be  en¬ 
tirely  ineffective  in  using  his  competi¬ 
tive  spirit  wisely  in  a  practical  business 
situation. 

If  success  in  typing  is  to  be  helpful  to 
either  of  these  persons,  their  experience 
in  typing  class  must  contribute  to  their 
total  development;  otherwise  their  ex¬ 
perience  may  be  actually  harmful  by 
further  establishing  an  undesirable  be¬ 
havior  pattern. 

■  Arbitrary  Standards  Create  Tensions 
—Typing  teachers  are  prone  to  measure 
results  solely  on  the  basis  of  subject 
matter  mastered  and  words  a  minute 
achieved,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
total  individual  development.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  arbitrary  standards  in  terms  of  skill 
development  overshadow  “personality 
development”  in  determining  course 
goals,  and  the  latter  are  treated  as  more 
or  less  “indirect”  outcomes.  Unless  very 
wisely  handled,  arbitrary  standards  tend 
to  create  tensions  and  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  mental  well-being  of  both  stu¬ 
dents  and  teacher. 

However  carefully  course  standards 
are  worded,  the  setting  of  arbitrary 
standards  for  speed  in  terms  of  words 
a  minute  (the  one  most  often  stressed) 
is  not  only  worthless,  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  but  actually  dangerous. 

Suppose  a  course  syllabus  states  that, 
“At  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  typing  at  a  minimum  of 
25  net  words  a  minute,  demonstrate  the 
ability  to  set  up  a  letter  in  correct  form 


and  to  center  material  both  horizontally 
and  vertically  on  the  page  with  reason¬ 
able  skill.” 

Suppose  further  that  one  girl  has,  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  achieved  a  rate  of 
only  23.5  words  a  minute,  that  she  has 
turned  in  all  of  her  assignments  satis¬ 
factorily  completed,  has  demonstrated 
ability  to  set  up  simple  letter  forms 
quickly  enough  to  earn  a  grade  of  C— , 
and  has  received  a  grade  of  D  on  the 
final  examination,  which  was  graded  on 
a  normal  curve.  Would  any  fair-minded 
teacher  fail  her?  Positively  not. 

Yet  consider  what  the  girl  has  been 
going  through.  She  is  not  likely  to  be¬ 
come  unduly  concerned  until  the  last 
few  weeks  of  the  term,  when  she  sud¬ 
denly  realizes  that  she  has  not  yet  met 
the  speed  standard.  She  has  every 
reason  to  believe  that  failure  to  attain 
the  minimum  rate  will  mean  failure. 
Every  timed  writing  is  now  an  earth- 
shaking  blow  to  her  self-confidence.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  teacher  even¬ 
tually  passes  her  anyway,  the  damage 
has  been  done,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  all  the  motivating  devices  at 
the  teacher’s  disposal  will  help  the  girl 
overcome  the  belief  that  she  is  a  failure 
as  a  typist. 

■  Arbitrary  Standards  Affect  the 
Teacher  —  Tensions  are  often  built  up 
within  the  teacher  herself  when  arbi¬ 
trary  standards  are  used.  Administra¬ 
tors  and  teachers  alike  tend  to  accept 
reports  made  by  professional  experts 
regarding  expected  results.  They  tend 
to  feel  that  what  one  teacher  can  do  can 
be  done  by  other  teachers  with  any 
group  of  pupils  and  under  any  circum¬ 
stances. 

Where  such  standards  are  adopted 
and  where  results  fall  below  those  ex¬ 
pected,  the  teacher  herself  is  apt  to  be¬ 
come  tense,  through  a  sense  of  failure  or 
through  a  determination  to  succeed,  and 
to  attempt  to  stimulate  the  class  to 
greater  achievement.  He  thereby  trans¬ 
mits  to  the  class  the  very  feeling  of  ten¬ 
sion  that  precludes  further  growth  until 
the  tension  is  relieved. 

■  Causal  Approach  Applied  to  Typing 
—The  Ojemann  Plan  is  formulated  on 
the  thesis  that  behavior  is  caused  by 
need  and  that,  by  approaching  behavior 
causally,  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  “more 
effectively  help  the  pupil  and  .  .  . 
demonstrate  a  pattern  from  which  the 
child  can  learn.”^ 

Although  the  Plan  calls  for  eventually 
teaching  students  about  behavior  by  in¬ 
tegrating  materials  into  the  regular 
course  work,  since  almost  every  student 
comes  to  class  eager  to  start  learning  to 
type,  it  would  seem  to  be  most  frustrat¬ 
ing  for  him  if  the  teacher  were  to  take 
time  in  the  early  weeks  to  deflect  him 
from  his  main  purpose  and  go  into  a 

*  R.  H.  Ojemann  and  Dorothy  Byrnes,  "The 
Teacher’s  Reaction  to  Child  Behavior,”  Publi¬ 
cation  No.  1,  University  of  Iowa,  p.  1, 
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detailed  explanation  of  the  causal  ap¬ 
proach. 

The  first  step  in  the  plan  is  the  use  of 
the  causal  approach  by  the  teacher  in 
her  relations  with  the  pupils  from  the 
first  day  of  class.  Special  attention  is 
directed  toward  the  establishment  of 
warm  human  relationships  with  them 
by  means  of  classroom  procedures,  the 
interview  technique,  and  an  application 
of  the  causal  approach  with  any  student 
who  shows  signs  of  tension  or  other  sig¬ 
nificant  behavior  patterns. 

•  1 .  Explain  what  skill  learning  is,  so 
pupils  will  know  why  “technique”  is 
stressed,  (a)  Make  clear  the  nature  of 
motor  learning,  (b)  In  every  demon¬ 
stration,  emphasize  the  advantages  of 
correct  technique  when  applied  both  to 
use  of  the  operative  parts  of  the  type¬ 
writer  and  to  stroking,  (c)  Watch  for 
signs  of  compensatory  techniques  and 
correct  these  faults  with  positive,  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  helpful  attitude,  (d)  Where 
faults  persist,  discuss  with  the  student 
why  he  might  be  using  a  technique 
other  than  the  one  demonstrated,  and 
conduct  the  discussion  so  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  comes  to  recognize  the  motivating 
force  behind  his  adoption  of  a  difFerent 
technique. 

(The  motivating  force  that  leads  a 
student  to  adopt  a  technique  other  than 
the  one  demonstrated  is  usually  a  desire 
to  excel.  The  pupil  uses  his  own  tech¬ 
nique  because  he  thinks  he  has  discov¬ 
ered  a  way  that  is  better.  He  should  be 
shown  exactly  how  “his”  technique  may 
limit  his  progress  later.) 

Finally  (e),  reassure  students  by  re¬ 
minding  them  frequently  that  only  after 
technique  is  perfected,  can  and  will,  ex¬ 
pert-level  performance  be  expected. 

•  2.  Get  to  know  each  pupU  as  an  in¬ 
dividual.  (a)  Arrange  for  an  informal 
personal  interview  outside  of  class  after 
the  first  week,  (b)  Prepare  a  personal- 
inventory  form,  as  a  questionnaire,  and  at 
the  personal  conference  fill  in  the  data, 
discussing  with  the  student  some  of  the 
responses,  (c)  Study  the  information,  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  individ- 
uahty  of  the  student,  of  his  ideas  and 
attitudes  and  background,  (d)  Establish 
personal  contact  with  each  student 
every  day  or  so. 

The  questionnaire  should  explore  far 
beyond  the  name  of  the  student  and  his 
objectives  in  taking  typewriting.  The 
following  questions  are  good  “leading 
questions”: 

With  whom  do  you  live?  How  many 
brothers  and  sisters  do  you  have?  Are  any 
of  them  in  school?  Have  any  of  them 
graduated  from  our  school? 

Have  you  taken  typing  before?  If  so, 
where?  How  many  semesters  of  it?  Do 
you  have  a  typewriter  at  home?  Have 
you  ever  “play^  around”  with  a  type¬ 
writer?  Do  you  have  a  typewriter  avail¬ 
able  for  practice  outside  of  class?  Do  you 
have  any  free  time  during  school  for 
practice?  After  school? 


Are  you  working?  If  so,  where?  What 
kind  of  work  do  you  do?  How  many  hours 
do  you  work? 

Why  are  you  taking  typing?  Do  you 
plan  to  use  it  vocationally? 

So  far,  has  typing  been  easier  or  harder 
than  you  expected?  Do  you  look  forward 
to  coming  to  class,  or  do  vou  dread  it? 
Can  you  account  for  your  feelings?  After 
you  get  to  class,  do  you  enjoy  the  work 
or  feel  frustrated?  Can  you  account  for 
this?  What  do  you  enjoy  most  in  class? 
What  do  you  like  least?  Do  you  grow 
angry  or  discomaged  when  you  cannot 
type  as  fast  as  you  would  like  or  when 
you  can’t  “keep  up”?  Do  you  get  disgusted 
with  yourself?  Do  you  think  the  teach^ 
expects  too  much?  Does  it  make  you 
angry  to  make  errors?  Can  you  explain 
why? 

Other  questions  can  delve  into  the 
students’  schedules,  to  determine 
whether  the  preceding  or  following 
period’s  work  affects  typewriting  per¬ 
formance;  learn  about  the  students’  hob¬ 
bies  and  reading  interests  and  musical 
training,  and  so  on.  The  point  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  side  lights  that  may  explain  each 
student’s  basic  motives  and  problems. 

•  3.  Be  constantly  aware  that  all  be¬ 
havior  is  significant  in  understanding  in¬ 
dividuality.  (a)  Watch  for  overt  signs 
of  tension— rigid  wrists,  jerky  motion,  ef¬ 
fort  to  compensate  by  increased  speed 
pressure,  anger,  flushing,  “giving  up” 
under  pressure  or  in  unison  drills,  and 
purposeless  motion  or  activity,  (b) 
Watch  also  for  signs  of  tension  that  are 
not  overtly  expressed— apparent  failure 
to  try,  habit  of  being  slow  to  start,  a 
“don’t  care”  attitude,  and  failure  to 
have  supplies. 

(c)  Pay  attention  to  students  who  do 
well,  too,  to  determine  why— watch  for 
shyness,  a  competitive  spirit,  the  degree 
of  healthy  attitude  toward  work,  (d) 
Watch  for  signs  of  maladjustment,  such 
as  tardiness,  failure  to  have  supplies, 
slowness  to  start,  anger  over  errors,  dis¬ 
gust  at  results,  blaming  the  typewriter 
or  teacher  or  other  students  or  the  sound 
of  other  machines,  failure  to  follow  di- 


“Wbuld  you  be  surprised  if  I  told  you  I  just 
did  739  w.p.m.?" 


rections,  vocalizing  disgust  or  using 
other  means  to  gain  attention,  asking 
unnecessary  questions,  going  ahead 
without  understanding  what  is  to  be 
done,  giving  up,  and  maintaining  a 
“perfectionist”  attitude. 

•  4.  Use  tension-relieving  devices, 
(a)  Individuahze  goals— set  goals  for  im¬ 
provement  of  one’s  own  record,  see  that 
goals  are  readily  attainable,  and  com¬ 
mend  signs  of  achievement,  (b)  Provide 
situations  in  which  everyone  can  suc¬ 
ceed  daily,  (c)  Commend  achievement 
without  pointing  out  a  new  difficulty 
immediately,  (d)  Avoid  early  timing 
except  as  a  measure  of  self-improve¬ 
ment.  (e)  Do  not  grade  the  early  prac¬ 
tice  efforts;  (/)  Use  easy  materials;  (g) 
Use  short  drives  for  speed,  (h)  Provide 
frequent  rest  periods  and  (i)  avoid  too 
much  unison  drill.  (/)  Give  time  each 
day  for  the  pupil  to  work  at  his  own 
rate,  (k)  Be  sure  that  directions  seem 
worth  while  to  the  class. 

•  5.  Determine  causes  for  difficulty, 
(a)  Check,  for  example,  on  reading 
difficulty;  the  student  may  need  glasses, 
may  read  too  rapidly  or  carelessly,  (b) 
Consider  the  types  of  errors— errors  indi¬ 
cating  tension,  errors  indicating  reading 
fault,  errors  resulting  from  faulty  tech¬ 
nique,  errors  indicating  weak  motor 
control.  (It  may  be  wise  to  administer  a 
test,  such  as  the  Purdue  Pegboard  Test, 
to  determine  whether  motor  ability  is 
normal.)  (c)  Determine  whether  other 
factors  may  be  impeding  progress— lack 
of  sleep?  rushing  to  class?  taking  physi¬ 
cal  education  just  before  typing?  per¬ 
sonal  problems? 

■  Using  What  You  Learn— Fortified 
with  the  personal  information  included 
in  the  questionnaire  and  obtained  by 
observation,  the  teacher  would  try  to 
understand  each  pupil  as  a  person  in  his 
own  right.  She  would  be  constantly  on 
the  alert  for  behavior  that  might  be  sig¬ 
nificant,  not  only  as  applied  to  the  skill 
itself  but  as  an  indication,  also,  of  the 
individual’s  ability  to  adjust. 

The  teacher  who  has,  through  the 
causal  approach,  discovered  a  pupil,  for 
example,  whose  shyness  threatens  per¬ 
sonal  adjustment  might  well  see  that  he 
has  successful  experiences  in  typing 
class  in  which  his  superior  skill  provides 
the  confidence  needed  for  overcoming 
shyness.  Such  a  pupil  may  be  asked  to 
help  other  individuals  and,  perhaps, 
eventually  to  demonstrate  some  tech¬ 
nique  before  the  entire  class. 

With  the  groundwork  laid  by  the  use 
of  the  seek-the-cause  approach  by  the 
teacher  as  a  pattern  for  human  relation¬ 
ships  that  might  be  emulated  by  the 
pupils,  the  final  step  is  the  cautious 
teaching  of  the  causal  approach  to  the 
class  in  order  that,  through  an  under¬ 
standing  of  behavior,  they  may  be 
helped  in  their  personal  adjustment 
problems. 
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GLOSSARY 


Page  454 
persistent 


9. 


emergency 
retrieved 


fumbled  /  ^  ^ 
breakfast  C.C^ 
halfheartedly 
rationalized 

sonk  _ 

actually 
Page  455 
nobody  _y 
deposited 

typewriter  y' 

detained 
Montgomery^ 
hesitation  Pf 
occurred  t^-s-3 
certainly 
upstoirs  ^ 
punctuality 
assumed 
imagined  ^ 


helicopter 
precisely 
extenuating  ^ 
substantially 
quality  ^  ^ 

iustified 


directly 
misinterpreted 
confusion 
curlers 

Page  464 

comment  - 

foundered 
carelessness, 
excuse 

absently  ^ 

contemptible  ( 

miserable - 5^ 

terrible  ( 


annoyance 
pertinent 
Page  457 
inquiries  . — 

commendations, 
•hronological 
biography 
competitive 
evaluate 
practically 
octivity 

productive  ^ 

bookkeeping  4-^ 
stenography 
certificates 
particularly  ^9 
Page  458 
forearmed 
employer  . — 
automatically 
association  ^ 
workmanlike. 
qualifications 
accountants 
especially 
monographed 
exclusively 
ability  ^ 
competency 

responsibility  p 
exhibits  y  Of 
Page  463 
manual 
employees 
peculiarity 
Kendrick 


triangles 
regretfully 
loyalty 
tenderness 
resolution 
exactly 

Page  476 
appreciate  (y 
surprised  ^ 
protest 
reserve 

Page  482 
frantic  /nX 

thoroughly 
nervously 
won't  y'lf' 

stammered 
self-conscious 
seriously 
dishonest 
basically 
depend 
property 
constantly 


3 

deliberately 
seriousness 
Page  483 

trembled  y-“  y 
sincerely 


Another  Aid  developments  occurriiifi  in  business  education  in  the 

past  school  year,  few  have  been  so  spectacular  or  so  welt  received 
as  has  the  metamorphosis  of  “The  Gregg  Writer”  into  the  energetic  and  fashion¬ 
able  “Today’s  Secretary,”  now  enjoyed  by  at  least  100,000  shorthand  learners 
and  15,000  young  office  workers.  It  doesn’t  seem  possible,  but— 


Another  Somethins  New  Is  Added 


in 


June’s  Today’s  Secretary” 


■  Vocabulary  Builder— To  the  stream 
of  bright  features  that  have  made  To¬ 
day’s  Secretary  a  magazine  valuable  to 
young  office  trainees,  this  addition:  a 
back-of-the-book  glossary  of  unusual 
words,  vernacular,  and  especially  im¬ 
portant  shorthand  terms  selected  from 
the  shorthand  plates  of  this  issue.  The 
illustration  at  the  left  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  glossary  that  appears  in  the  June 
number  of  the  magazine. 

•  Key.  Each  group  of  words  is  keyed 
to  the  page  of  shorthand  material  from 
which  the  terms  are  selected. 

•  Arrangement.  Each  group  of  terms 
is  arranged  in  the  sequence  in  which 
they  appear  on  the  page. 


<  Glossary  now  helps  readers  of 
Today's  Secretary,  guides  vocabulary  study. 


■  Double  Use— Today’s  Secretary  says 
that  publication  of  the  glossary  will 
serve  readers  in  two  ways: 

•  To  provide  a  quick  key  to  words 
that,  because  they  are  unusual  or  are 
written  in  vernacular,  might  cause  read¬ 
ers  some  hesitation  in  transcribing  the 
shorthand  stories  and  articles.  In  this 
regard,  the  word  list  is  a  counterpart 
of  the  glossaries  that  appear  in  the  back 
of  most  foreign-language  textbooks. 

From  most  plates  of  shorthand  about 
a  dozen  words  are  selected. 

The  “key”  function  of  the  list  is  of 
some  importance  to  teachers  whose  stu¬ 
dents  read  the  shorthand  articles  out  of 
class,  but  the  list  will  be  of  even  greater 
importance  to  the  thousands  of  young 
office  workers  who  do  not  have  a 
teacher  or  the  B.E.W.  transcript  at  hand 
to  guide  their  reading. 

•  To  provide  a  compilation  in  one 
handy  spot  of  the  new  and  interesting 
shorthand  outlines  that  a  reader  might 
want  to  study  and  to  practice.  Since  one 
principal  reason  for  reading  shorthand 
stories  is  the  broadening  of  the  short¬ 
hand  vocabulary,  Today’s  Secretary  says 
that  spotlighting  some  of  the  new-vo- 
cabulary  words  will  add  to  this  end. 


Teachers  who  wish  to  dictate,  with 
the  use  of  the  B.E.W.  transcript  (see 
pages  514-518),  some  of  the  story  ma¬ 
terial,  will  find  that  the  glossary  words 
serve  as  a  ready  preview.  Some  teachers 
will  undoubtedly  wish  to  have  students 
practice  the  words  as  part  of  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  preparing  the  story. 

The  columnar  arrangement  of  the 
words,  which  are  reduced  to  about  half 
size  in  order  to  make  the  list  compact, 
makes  it  readily  possible  for  students 
to  cover  the  key  and  read  the  outlines 
or  to  cover  the  outlines  and  write  them 
from  the  key,  checking  their  accuracy 
as  soon  as  they  are  written. 

The  words  are  selected  and  moimted 
by  T.  S.  Assistant  Editor,  Catherine 
Slattery.  The  outhnes  are  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Astrid  Ramsey,  who  writes  all  T. 

S.  plate  material. 

■  Subscription  Slant— As  is  always  the 
case  in  any  magazine’s  developing  a 
new  feature,  the  purj30se  is  to  encour¬ 
age  subscription  growth.  Today’s  Sec¬ 
retary  believes  that  a  great  many  more 
June  graduates  will  renew  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  magazine  if  they  know 
that  the  glossary  will  be  there  to  help 
them  read  plates  without  the  teacher. 

•  Special  Savings.  The  magazine  is 
making  two  other  gestures  to  brighten 
the  June  Graduates’  picture.  First,  grad¬ 
uates  will  be  permitted  to  renew  their 
subscriptions  (if  the  subscriptions  are 
entered  via  school  stationery  and  over  a 
teacher’s  signature)  at  the  student  rate 
of  $1.50  for  one  year,  $2.50  for  two 
years— which  is  a  saving  of  $1  for  the 
regular  one-year  out-of-school  rate  and 
a  $1.50  saving  on  the  regular  two-year 
rate. 

•  Secondly,  Today’s  Secretary  is  bo- 
nusing  teachers  for  their  help:  offering 
them  a  one-year  subscription  to  the 
magazine  free  if  they  send  in  10  or  more 
subscriptions  of  graduating  students. 
[Address:  330  W.  42nd  Street,  New 
York  18.] 

■  3,000  Winners— The  June  issue  of 
T.S.  carries  one  other  feature  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest:  The  names  of  the  3,000 
winners  and  awardees  in  the  magazine’s 
international  O.G.A.  shorthand  penman¬ 
ship  contest. 
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Dictation  Transcript^ 


TODAY  S  SECRETARY 

Love  and  Mr.  Kendrick 


CLAYRE  ind  MICHEL  LIPMAN 

■  William  F.  G.  Kendrick,  second  vice- 
president  of  Plasticon,  Inc.,  not  only 
wrote  A  Manual^  for  Employees  but 
lived  by  it  as  well.  He  had  a  further 
peculiarity.  He  believed  his  salary ^  en¬ 
titled  the  corporation  to  his  full  time 
every  week,  and  that  no  personal  prob¬ 
lem  should  ever®  interfere. 

It  was  rumored  that  once— being  cut 
oflF  from  the  oflBce  by  combined  flood 
and  strike— Mr.  Kendrick  chartered*  a 
helicopter  and  landed  on  the  building 
roof  at  precisely  8:59  a.m. 

Mr.  Kendrick®  was  really  a  very  nice 
young  man.  It  was  only  the  most  ex¬ 
tenuating  of  circumstances  that  com¬ 
pelled®  him,  on  the  afternoon  of  June 
I8th,  to  break  substantially  every  rule 
in  the  manual.  Section^  1  to  329(c)  in¬ 
clusive. 

“These  results,”  he  had  just  dictated 
to  his  pretty  brunette*  secretary,  “will 
obtain  in  approximately  one  in  seven 
and  three-tenths  instances.”  Having  said 
exactly*  what  he  intended  to  say,  he 
added,  "Yours  truly,”  and  stopped. 

■  He  looked  at  the  girl.  She  was  twist¬ 
ing  the  wedding  ring^®  on  her  finger  as 
her  brown  eyes  stared  out  the  window. 

Mr.  Kendrick  coughed. 

“I  know  you’re  leaving  the  firm  next 
week,”  he*^  said,  “so  I’ve  hesitated  to 
say  anything.  While  your  work  has  been 
of  top  quality—” 

“I  know,”  she  said.  “My  mind*®  hasn’t 
been  exactly—” 

“That’s  what  I  meant.”  He  looked  re¬ 
lieved.  “I’m  sure  we’re  justified  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  matter  under**  the  terms  of 
oiu*  manual  heading.  Personnel  Rela¬ 
tions.  So  if  there’s  something  troubling 
you—” 

■  She  picked  a  thread**  from  her  skirt. 
“My— my  husband— is  he  Personnel  Re¬ 
lations?” 

Mr.  Kendrick  leaned  back  in  his 
chair.  “I  should  think  so,”*®  he  said. 
“Certainly.  The  term  covers  a  broad 
range!  What  seems  to  be  the  matter 
with  him?” 

“Nothing,  really.  Except**  at  break¬ 
fast  this  morning-  You’re  sure  it’s  prop- 

•  er  to  discuss  this  on  oflBce  time?”  she 
asked. 

“Quite.  Section  118.”*^ 

“He’s  awfully  nice,”  she  said  to  the 
pen-and-pencil  set  on  his  desk.  Then 
she  looked  directly  at  Mr.  Kendrick.** 

*  5M 


Problem  of  a  Married  Secretary 


“But  he’s  a  stuflPed  shirt!” 

Mr.  Kendrick  looked  at  the  pen-and- 
pencil  set.  “Perhaps  you’ve  misinter¬ 
preted—” 

“No,  I*®  haven’t.  It  was  a  little  thing, 
but  it  made  me  realize  so  much  more.” 
She  closed  her  notebook  in  confusion. 

■  If-“  it’s  made  you  so  unhappy—”  he 

began.  ' 

“That’s  not  the  point.  It  was  what  it 
stood  for.  All  right,  I  did  come  to  break¬ 
fast®*  with  my  hair  in  curlers.  A  mess. 
I’d  overslept.  It  isn’t  as  if  I  weren’t 
working,  too.  A  husband  hasn’t®®  any 
right  to  comment—” 

“Had  you  ever  appeared  in  curlers,” 
Mr.  Kendrick  asked  softly,  “when  you 
were  being  courted?”®* 

“Of  course  not,  but  we’re  married 
now,  and—” 

“You  see?  'We’re  married  now!’  I 
imagine  a  great  many  marriages  have®* 
foundered  on  that  phrase.  When  a  wife 
uses  it,  she’s  saying,  'I’ve  got  him  now. 
I  can  relax  my  good  behavior  because^^ 
there’s  nothing  he  can  do  to  get  away’.” 

“I  didn’t  mean  anything  of  the  sort, 
Mr.  Kendrick!  It  was  just®*  that  I  was 
rushed  and  thought  that  for  once—” 

■  Mr.  Kendrick  shook  his  head.  “That 
was  the  first  time,”  he  said  kindly. 
“There  could  be®^  others.  And  gradu¬ 
ally  you’d  acquire  a  habit  of  careless¬ 
ness;  you’d  excuse  every  act  with  the 
same®*  indiflFerent,  'We’re  married  now 
—it  doesn’t  matter!’  Am  I  not  right?” 

“Yes,”  she  admitted  slowly.  “It’s  made 
me  realize®*  that  our  marriage  was  a 
terrible  mistake.” 

“A  mistake?  But  you  just  said—” 


-CROSS  INDEX 

Each  month  Business  Education  World 
presents  some  5,000  words  of  new  dicta¬ 
tion  material  for  the  use  of  shorthand 
teachers.  The  materials  selected  for  this 
purpose  are  given  in  Gregg  shorthand  in 
the  same  month’s  issue  of  Today's  Secre¬ 
tary.  Through  the  use  of  the  cross  index 
given  here,  these  dictation  materials  serve 
also  as  a  ready  key  to  shorthand  plates 
in  that  magazine.  The  materials  presented 
here  are  counted  in  units  of  20  standard 
words. 
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“That  you  were  right.” 

“You  can’t  be  serious,**  deciding  you» 
marriage  was  a  mistake  all  because  of 
a  set  of  hair  curlers?” 

“I  told  you  it  wasn’t  just**  the  curlers. 

1  was  wrong.  I  guess  only  a  woman 
could  understand.” 

■  The  vice-president  got  up  and 
walked  to  the*®  window.  “But  you’re 
still  in  love—” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“You  can’t  have  thought  this 
through.” 

“But  1  have.  Who  can  stand  being 
married  to  a**  machine  that  never,  never 
makes  a  mistake?  A  man  always  so  su¬ 
perior,  so  correct—” 

“A  stuflFed  shirt,  in  other**  words.” 

“I— I’m  sorry  to  upset  your  day  like 
this,  Mr.  Kendrick—” 

“A  StuflFed  shirt,”  he  repeated  absent¬ 
ly.  “How*®  contemptible  that  sounds. 

But  perhaps  your  marriage  wasn’t  such 
a  terrible  mistake.  Perhaps  it  isn’t  as*® 
serious  a  thing  as—” 

“I  know  how  miserable  and  unhappy 
I’ve  been  about  it.” 

Mr.  Kendrick  moved  to  his*^  desk  and 
began  drawing  triangles  on  a  memo 
pad. 

“You’ll  finish  out  the  ten  days  here?” 

“Yes.  I’ll  do  that.” 

“Thank  you.”** 

■  The  pencil  point  broke  under  the 
pressure  of  his  hand. 

“It  will  be  difficult  to  replace  you,” 
he  said  regretfully.**  “You’ve  been  won¬ 
derful.  I  don’t  know  how  much  of  my 
success  is  due  to  your  loyalty  and  co¬ 
operation—”*® 

“Don’t,  Bill— you’re  only  making  it 
tougher—” 

“Look,  Mary— if  I  try  hard  not  to  be 
a  StuflFed  shirt-” 

“You  can’t  help  being**  what  you  are. 
Bill.” 

“If  I  could  prove  to  you—” 

■  There  was  no  mistaking  the  tears 
in  her  eyes,  the  tenderness,  love,  and 
firm*®  resolution.  “You  couldn’t  pos¬ 
sibly.” 

“I  can,  Mary— and  will!”  He  took  her 
into  his  arms. 

“There,”  he  said.  “That  breaks**  * 
every  rule  in  the  manual,  and  I’ve  never 
broken  a  rule  before  in  my  life!  That 
proves  I  can  change.” 

She**  looked  up  at  him  and  began  to 
laugh. 

“No,  darling,  it  proves  something 
about  love;  though  I  wouldn’t  know  ex¬ 
actly  what!”*® 

B  Over  his  wife’s  shoulder,  Mr.  Ken¬ 
drick’s  eyes  glanced  at  the  desk  clock. 

Six  minutes.  Oh,  well,  he  decided,  he 
could  make**  them  up  tomorrow  on  his 
lunch  hour.  (926) 
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Start  a  File 
on  Yourself 
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)OHN  F.  SULLIVAN 

■  Everyone  you  work  for  during  the 
rest  of  your  life  will  have  a  file  folder 
with  your  name  on  it.  In  this  folder^ 
will  be  placed  a  copy  of  your  applica¬ 
tion  for  employment— any  letters  of  ref¬ 
erence  —  inquiries^  —  complaints  —  crit¬ 
icisms— or  commendations.  In  a  word, 
everything  good  or  bad  aliout  you  will 
be  kept  in^  that  file. 

You  should  have  begun  in  high  school 
to  make  a  file  on  yourself,  but  it  is  never 
too  late  to  begin.  Start^  by  making  up  a 
chronological  biography  of  yourself  and 
your  family,  with  verified  names,  dates,^ 
and  addresses.  Every  time  you  apply 
for  a  job,  keep  a  copy  of  your  letter  of 
application  or®  the  form  you  fill  out,  and 
put  it  in  this  file.  Your  marks  and  grades 
in  school  should  also  be  placed  in  this 
file. 

The  reap  value  of  such  a  file  is  that, 
merely  by  having  it,  you  will  begin  to 
think  in  terms  of  written  and  printed* 
data  about  yourself  that  could  be  use¬ 
ful  to  you.  You  will  get  the  habit  of 
obtaining  copies  of  things  and*  putting 
them  in  your  file. 

■  Any  achievement,  particularly  in  a 
competitive  field,  can  furnish  you  with^® 
material.  Think  in  terms  of  getting  writ¬ 
ten  rather  than  verbal  statements  from 
your  superiors  and  those  who^^  are  in 
a  position  to  evaluate  you  as  a  person. 

For  instance,  it’s  good  to  be  able  to 
say  that^*  you  worked  in  the  school  of¬ 
fice  while  in  high  school.  It’s  better  if 
you  have  a  note  from  some  school  au¬ 
thority  acknowledging^*  this  work  and 
saying  a  kind  word  about  it. 

Practically  any  field  of  activity  can 
furnish'^  material  for  your  file.  Here 
are  some  of  the  things  that  even  a  high 
school  student  should  have  found  pro¬ 
ductive: 

IP®  you  didn’t  make  the  basketball 
team,  a  note  from  your  coach  compli¬ 
menting  you  on  your  school  spirit  may 
be  even^*  more  valuable  than  a  varsity 
letter. 

News  clippings,  even  from  a  school 
newspaper,  theatre  programs^^  listing 
you  as  fourth  assistant  designer— even 
‘  thank  you”  notes— are  all  valuable. 

A  copy  of  your  finaP*  report  as  class 
treasurer  or  manager  of  the  chess  team 
shows  business  ability  and  enterprise. 

If**  you  wrote  for  the  annual  or  the 
school  newspaper,  it  would  be  a  sound 


investment  to  store  away  a  few  extra*® 
copies;  or  it  might  be  wise  to  save  an 
exceptional  theme  that  can  be  used  to 
show  creative  and  literary**  ability. 

From  your  bookkeeping  or  stenog¬ 
raphy  class,  you  should  have  a  piece  or 
two  of  completed**  work  evidencing 
neatness  and  mastery  of  the  subject.  A 
complete  set  of  certificates  from  the 
Gregg  Awards**  Department  would  be 
even  better. 

The  point  is  to  obtain  material  that 
can  be  used  to  verify*^  those  qualities 
in  yourself  that  you  are  going  to  try  to 
sell.  This  is  particularly  important  to 
those*®  coming  out  of  high  school  or 
college,  because  they  are  going  to  run 
up  against  the  very  tough  stumbling 
block  of*®  having  no  experience. 

Such  samples  of  your  work  serve  as 
evidence  of  a  specific  accomplishment; 
they*^  are  even  more  important  in 
throwing  some  light  on  your  personality. 
They  show  that  you  are  a  thoughtful 
person**  who  takes  the  pains  to  be 
forearmed— something  employers  like  to 
see. 

■  All  that  has  been  said  about  high 
school  applies**  to  college,  too,  of 
course.  But  it  applies  even  more  strong¬ 
ly  to  those  who  are  out  in  the  business 
world.  How  can*®  anyone  be  expected 
to  assume  that  your  statements  about 
your  experience  are  proof  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  they**  are  looking  for?  Merely  list¬ 
ing  the  jobs  you’ve  held  and  stating  how 
long  you’ve  held  them  isn’t  worth  much. 

I  have  seen  writers**  who  didn’t  have 
so  much  as  a  single  page  of  anything 
they  had  written  in  ten  years  of  work¬ 
ing  experience**  to  show  a  prospective 
employer. 

Sometimes  the  job  will  automatically 
carry  with  it  an**  assurance  of  certain 
kinds  of  ability.  For  example,  if  you 
worked  for  three  years  for  a  news  asso¬ 
ciation,*®  it  will  be  assumed  that  you 
write  reasonably  well  and  are  particu¬ 
larly  well  qualified  at  digesting*®  news 
and  furnishing  workmanlike  copy  in  the 
news  field.  Many  jobs,  however,  cannot 
be  understood  merely*^  from  their  titles, 
and  many  times  an  employer  is  looking 
for  special  qualifications  in  that  particu¬ 
lar**  field. 

Take  accounting,  for  example.  To 
those  who  don’t  know  the  field,  this  is 
a  simple  business  of  handling**  figures. 
However,  there  are  many  kinds  of  ac¬ 
countants;  and  the  best  pay  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  go  to  accountants^®  who  have 
creative  minds.  Now  there  may  not 
even  seem  to  be  anything  especially 
creative  about**  accounting,  but  actu¬ 
ally  there  is  as  much  room  for  the  use 
of  imagination  in  this  field  as  there  is** 
in  advertising. 

It  is  not  enough  these  days  to  be  able 
to  appraise  a  set  of  books  and  verify 
their**  balances.  Management  is  looking 
for  those  who  can  take  a  complicated 


set  of  business  figures  and  present*’ 
them— by  charts,  graphs,  and  written 
stories— in  such  form  that  they  will  make 
sense  and  be  easily  understood  by  those 
outside*®  the  accounting  field. 

■  This  is  not  an  attempt  to  give  you  a 
complete  list,  but  it  is  meant  to  give 
you  some*®  indication  of  what  things 
are  useful— your  imagination  will  have 
to  find  the  application  to  your  own** 
particular  problem. 

A  copy  of  any  printed  or  mimeo¬ 
graphed  report,  even  though  not  ex¬ 
clusively**  your  own,  belongs  in  your 
file.  (Claim  only  the  credit  that  belongs 
to  you,  however.) 

Newspaper  clippings  of  your**  civic 
and  social  activities  may  be  indicative 
of  ability  in  the  public  relations,®®  per¬ 
sonnel,  or  sales  fields. 

Any  article  of  technical  or  profes¬ 
sional  level  is  proof  of  your  technical®* 
or  professional  competency,  even  if 
published  in  an  obscure  journal. 

A  complicated  tabular®*  report  or  any 
unusual  or  difficult  piece  of  work  is  use¬ 
ful  to  a  bookkeeper  or  a  typist.®* 
Photographs,  drawings,  designs  are 
almost  automatically  expected  of  those 
who  work  with  these  tools. 

A®*  certificate  of  safe  driving  issued 
to  a  cab  driver  by  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  proves  not  only  that  the  man®® 
is  a  good  driver,  but  it  is  also  evidence 
of  reliability  and  responsibility. 

Awards®®  for  sales  leadership,  safety, 
production,  and  similar  activities  are 
certainly  better  than  your®^  unsupported 
statement  that  you’re  good  at  it. 

Scripts,  press  releases,  display  ads 
and  copy  should  be  watched  carefully 
by®*  those  working  in  these  fields  for 
good  samples  at  the  various  levels  that 
may  be  wanted. 

■  There  is  almost  no  limit''®  to  what 
can  be  made  use  of  by  a  person  work¬ 
ing  to  create  a  little  nest  egg  of  salable 
exhibits®®  towards  some  future  use. 

Just  having  such  a  file  will  make  you 
put  in  it  the  things  that  you  will  need 
at  some  future®*  time.  You  may  often 
not  appreciate  the  full  value  of  the 
items  you  save.  Maybe  you  won’t  use 
ninety-five®*  per  cent  of  them— but  they 
will  be  there  when  you  need  them. 

It  is  hard  for  anyone  to  evaluate  him¬ 
self;  but,"*  by  having  a  file  to  review 
when  the  time  comes,  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  how  many  qualifications  and** 
experiences  even  you  will  have  forgot¬ 
ten.  Your  file  will  serve,  first,  to  remind 
you  and,  second,  to  furnish  the®®  neces¬ 
sary  proof. 

Don’t  protest  too  much,  however. 
Don’t  assume  that  you  must  be  able  to 
whip  out  a  piece  of®®  paper  to  prove 
every  statement  you  make.  But  do  have 
that  reserve  of  material  to  back  your 
claims.  Merely®^  having  it  will  make 
you  more  confident  and  assured  in  seek¬ 
ing  the  job  you  want.  (1354) 
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Dictation  Transcript 


The  Late  Miss  Winthrop 

How  to  Discipline  an  Office  Employee  .  .  .  ? 


ANETTE  GREEN 


■  “It  just  can’t  be  time  to  get  up,” 
moaned  Peg.  She  tried  to  shut  out  the 
dull,  persistent  ring  of  the  alarm,  but  it 
was^  useless.  She  opened  one  eye  re¬ 
luctantly  and  bhnked  at  the  clock.  The 
important  hand  was  on  the  seven,  but 
Peg^  made  no  effort  to  start  the  day. 
She  lazily  reached  out  for  the  alarm 
button  and  shut  it  off.  Then  she  closed 
her^  eyes  again  and  relaxed  in  the  quiet 
of  her  pillow. 

Just  as  all  thoughts  of  getting  up 
were  slowly  fading  into*  a  delicious 
dream,  Peg’s  phone  rang.  She  bolted  up¬ 
right  in  bed. 

Who  could  be  caUing  at  this  hour? 
Peg  jumped  out  oP  b^,  horrified  to 
see  it  was  almost  eight.  She  padded 
quickly  across  the  room  in  her  bare  feet 
and  picked  up  the®  receiver. 

“Hello?”  Her  voice  was  thick  and 
muffled. 


“Good  morning.  Miss  Winthrop.  This 
is  Mr.  Collins.” 

Peg  almost  dropped^  the  phone.  It 
was  her  boss.  “Good  morning.”  She 
fumbled  for  the  words. 

“Hope  I  didn’t  disturb  you?” 

“Oh,  no!”  Peg  tried  to  sound*  wide 
awake.  “I  was  just  finishing  my  break¬ 
fast.” 

“Good  I  called  to  ask  a  special  favor, 
Miss  Winthrop.  I’d  appreciate*  it  if  you 
could  be  at  the  office  early  today.  I 
have  a  special  report  I  have  to  get  out 
before^®  ten  o’clock.” 

“Why,  of  course,  sir,”  Peg  answered 
halfheartedly.  “HI  be  glad  to.” 

“I  won’t  keep  you,  then.  Miss  Win¬ 
throp.  See^^  you  in  about  a  half  hour.” 
■  Peg  tried  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
She  dashed  madly  around  the  apart¬ 
ment  in  a  wild^*  attempt  to  pull  herself 
together.  The  important  thing  at  this 
point,  she  rationalized  to  herself,  was  to 
get^*  dressed  and  out.  She  was  glad  to 
see  that  she  hadn’t  hung  up  her  coat 
last  night.  It  saved  her  the  trouble  of 
going  to^*  the  closet.  She  put  the  coat 
on  as  she  ran  out  the  door. 

Peg  had  just  reached  the  comer  when 
she  remembered  her  glasses.^®  With  one 
•last  spurt  of  energy,  she  hurried  back 
to  the  apartment  and  retrieved  them. 
By  the  time  she  reached  the^®  comer 
^ain,  her  bus  had  come  and  gone. 
Tnere  was  at  least  a  five-minute  wait 
between  buses;  and,  when  Peg  glanced 


at‘^  her  watch  and  saw  that  it  was  al¬ 
most  eight-thirty,  her  heart  sank. 

“What  a  way  to  start  the  day!”  she 
sighed.  “I’ll  never  get^*  there  by  nine.” 

Actually,  Peg  wouldn’t  have  given 
the  situation  a  second  thought  if  only 
Mr.  Collins^*  hadn’t  called.  Nobody 
ever  expected  her  at  the  office  until 
nine-thirty.  But  she  decided  she^*  had 
better  think  up  a  good  excuse  today. 

■  When  she  finally  did  get  to  the  office, 
it  was  nine-fifteen.  Peg^^  quickly  de¬ 
posited  her  hat  and  coat  on  the  clothes 
tree  back  of  her  desk.  It  wasn’t  until 
she  sat  down  that  she-*  saw  a  note  rolled 
into  her  typewriter  carriage. 

“Mr.  Collins  just  called,”  the  note 
read.  “He  has  been  detained  in  Mr.** 
Montgomery’s  office.  He  will  call  you 
later.” 

Peg  looked  relieved.  As  long  as  Mr. 
Collins  was  going  to**  be  late,  she 
thought,  she  might  just  as  well  run  down 
to  the  dmg  store  for  some  coffee.  With¬ 
out  a  moment’s  hesitation,**  she  was  off. 
It  occurred  to  her  on  the  way  down 
that  maybe  she  should  have  asked 
someone  to  answer  her  phone,  but  she*® 
knew  Mary  would.  She  was  convinced 
things  were  really  going  O.K.  for  her 
after  all.  She  found  Frances  and  Helen*^ 
in  the  store,  and  she  was  certainly  in 
the  mood  for  company.  The  girls  lin¬ 
gered  for  a  while  over  their  coffee** 
and  then  reluctantly  went  back  upstairs. 

Peg  checked  the  clock  as  she  walked 
toward  her  desk.  It  was  ten-thirty.  She 
then*®  glanced  casually  in  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Colhns’  office  and  was  startled  to 
see  him  standing  in*®  the  doorway 
watching  her.  She  had  to  admit  to  her¬ 
self  that  he  looked  pretty  annoyed. 

“Please  bring  your  book  in.  Miss  Win¬ 
throp.”** 

■  Notebook  in  hand.  Peg  sat  down  in 
front  of  Mr.  Collins’  large  walnut  desk, 
and  waited  for  him  to  give  her**  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  punctuality— but  he  didn’t.  In¬ 
stead,  he  started  to  dictate  immediately. 
It  was**  the  special  report  he  had  call^ 
her  about  in  the  morning,  and  it  took 
over  an  hour  to  complete.  Since  Mr.** 
Collins  didn’t  say  a  word  about  her 
being  away  from  the  office.  Peg  assumed 
that  she  had  imagined  his**  annoyance. 

Mr.  Colhns  handed  Peg  the  pertinent 
papers  and  asked  her  to  get  the  report 
done  as  fast  as*®  possible. 

Peg  had  the  best  of  intentions  when 
she  returned  to  her  desk,  but  they  were 


quickly  cast  aside  when  she**  saw  that 
the  girls  were  waiting  for  her  to  go  to 
lunch  with  them. 

Although  Peg’s  office  allowed  an  hour 
for  lunch,  she**  usually  took  about  an 
hour  and  fifteen  minutes,  plus  an  extra 
ten  minutes  before  and  after  lunch  to 
freshen*®  her  make-up  and  comb  her 
hair.  Today  was  no  exception.  She 
wasn’t  ready  to  settle  down  to  an  after¬ 
noon*®  of  work  until  two  o’clock. 

■  When  she  looked  for  the  papers  on 
her  desk,  they  were  not  to  be  found. 
She  was  frantic.**  If  only  she  had  put 
them  in  a  safe  place  before  she  went 
out!  Someone  must  have  come  along 
and  taken  them  off**  her  desk.  What 
would  Mr.  Colhns  say?  She  searched 
her  desk  thoroughly.  She  knew  she 
would  have  to  go  to  Mr.  Colhns**  and 
explain  what  had  happened.  She 
knocked  nervously  on  the  door  and 
walked  in. 


Without  looking  up  from  his  desk, 
Mr.**  Collins  spoke  to  her. 

“If  you’re  looking  for  those  papers. 
Miss  Winthrop,  I’ve  given  them  to  Miss 
Morrow.  It  won’t  be**  necessary  for  you 
to  do  the  report.  I  dictated  it  again,  to 
her.” 


“I  see,”  stammered  Peg. 

“While  you’re  here,  Miss*®  Winthrop, 
there  is  something  I  would  like  to  talk 
to  you  about.” 

“Of  course,  Mr.  Collins.”  Peg  felt 
self-conscious  and  upset.** 

■  Mr.  Collins  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  looked  seriously  at  Peg.  “I  have 
quite  a  problem.  I  hope  you  can**  help 
me  solve  it.” 

“I’ll  certainly  try.” 

“Well,”  he  began,  “there  is  someone 
in  the  office  who  is  dishonest.  In  fact,*® 
she  simply  can’t  be  trusted  at  all.  It’s 
really  a  very  sad  situation.  Miss  Win¬ 
throp,  because  she  is*®  basically  a  nice 
girl,  and  I  would  hate  to  lose  her.  I’m 
afraid,  though.  I’m  going  to  have  to  let 
her  go.” 

“For**  heaven’s  sake!”  was  all  Peg 
could  say. 

“Yes,”  Mr.  Colhns  offered,  “it’s  too 
bad.  Tell  me.  Miss  Winthrop,  do  you 
think  a**  dishonest  person  can  change?” 

“It  would  depend,  I  think,  on  how 
bad  she  was.” 

“The  girl  I’m  thinking  of  has  been 
guilty  foi^*  some  time.  What  would  you 
do  with  such  a  person?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Mr.  Coffins.  Anyone 
who  steals  someone  else’s**  prop¬ 
erty  .  .  .” 

“I  didn’t  say  she  stole  property,”  he 
interrupted.  “This  girl  is  a  time  stealer.” 

“A  time  stealer?” 

“Yes,**  Miss  Winthrop.  She  is  con¬ 
stantly  cheating  on  the  number  of  hours 
she  gives  to  this  company.  She  is  late 
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for  work.^  Then,  when  she  does  arrive, 
she  never  makes  up  for  the  lost  time 
because  she  has  so  many  outside  inter¬ 
ests.  She®^  spends  a  great  portion  of  her 
day  making  personal  telephone  calls, 
and  she  interrupts  the  work  of  other®* 
girls  with  idle  gossip.  She  steals  extra 
time  for  lunch  and  hes  to  herself  to 
make  it  all  seem  right.  Don’t  you  think 
something®*  should  be  done?” 

Peg  hesitated.  “I  certainly  do.” 

“I’m  glad  you  agree  widi  me.  Miss 
Winthrop.  Any  person®*  who  dehber- 
ately  steals  time  that  belongs  to  another 
is  dishonest.  She  is  taking  money  for 
the  time,®^  but  she  is  not  giving  value 
in  return.  You  can  certainly  see  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  this,  can’t  you?” 

■  Peg®-  suddenly  could  see  the  seri¬ 
ousness  only  too  clearly.  She  knew  that 
Mr.  Collins  was  talking  about  her,  and®® 
she  didn’t  know  what  he  expected  her 
to  do  or  say.  She  could  feel  hot  waves 
of  color  rolling  across  her  face.®^  She 
certainly  had  never  thought  of  herself 
as  dishonest;  but,  listening  to  Mr.  Col- 
hns,  she  realized®®  that,  in  a  sense,  she 
was. 

“Well,  Miss  Winthrop,  what  would 
you  suggest?” 

Peg  cleared  her  throat.  “In  my  opin¬ 
ion,”  her  voice  trembled®®  slightly,  “I 
would  wait  and  see  if  she  doesn’t 
change.  After  all,  as  you  say,  she  does 
have  good  basic  qualities.  I®^  sincerely 
believe  a  person  can  change,  if  she 
wants  to  enough.” 

“The  thing  is.  Miss  Winthrop,  do  you 
think  she  wants  to?”®* 

“I  know  she  does.” 

“I’m  certainly  willing  to  wipe  the 
slate  clean,”  Mr.  Collins  announced 
firmly.  “But,  in  all  fairness,”®*  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “I  think  there  should  be  a  trial 
period.  How  about  one  month  from 
today?” 

“I  think  that’s  reasonable^®— and  very 
kind  of  you,  Mr.  CoUins.” 

“Thanks  for  helping  me.  Miss  Win¬ 
throp.  That  will  be  all.” 

■  Peg  walked  back  to'^^  her  desk  and 
sat  down.  Her  head  was  throbbing,  and 
she  felt  as  if  her  whole  world  had  come 
crashing  down  around  her. 

“Say,  Peg,”^®  Mary  called  over,  inter¬ 
rupting  her  thoughts,  “how  about  going 
^  down  for  a  coke?” 

Peg  straightened  up  in  her  chair. 
Her'^®  head  was  throbbing  really  pain¬ 
fully.  She  wanted  to  show  Mr.  Collins 
that  she  was  sincere,  of  course.  But, 
then,^^  she  couldn’t  work  very  well  with 
a  sick  headache. 

Just  one  last  time,  she  decided.  To¬ 
morrow  she  could  start  on  her^®  “new 
leaf.” 

“Thanks,  Mary,  I’d  love  one,”  she 
called,  closing  her  notebook  with  a 
snap.  (1513) 


(Continued  from  page  505) 


written  with  pen  and  ink.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  will  probably  need  remedial  pen-  ' 
manship,  but  the  teacher  cannot  com-  1 
promise  on  the  quality  of  written  work  ^ 
turned  in. 

■  No.  10;  TEACH  the  Practice  Set- 
Some  teachers  spend  too  much  time  on 
practice  sets.  The  practice  set  is  an 
excellent  device  to  integrate  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  taught  in  the  bookkeeping  class. 
The  practice  set,  therefore,  can  be  a 
valuable  teaching  aid— or  it  can  be  a 
waste  of  good  time. 

Practice-set  assignments  must  be 
planned  carefully  day  by  day.  The 
teacher  must  work  out  the  complete 
set  before  the  class  starts  on  it;  he  will 
then  know  how  much  time  should  be 
allowed  for  each  part  of  the  set  and 
where  the  student  is  likely  to  run  into 
difficulties.  The  daily  assignment  should 
be  checked  the  following  day.  All 
difficult  or  challenging  transactions 
should  be  discussed  in  class.  Tlie 
teacher  should  make  a  daily  check  of 
the  progress  of  every  student. 

The  set  should  be  graded  carefully. 

It  is  sometimes  helpful  to  let  the  stu¬ 
dents  do  a  set  twice.  The  second  opera¬ 
tion  should  be  timed  to  build  skill.  Even 
for  a  practice  set,  the  good  bookkeeping 
teacher  does  not  use  a  teachers’  key  in 
class.  Students  lose  respect  for  a  teacher 
who  must  refer  to  a  key  constantly. 

•  If  the  practice  set  does  not  include 
business  forms  and  materials,  the  con¬ 
scientious  bookkeeping  teacher  should 
collect  and  bring  to  class  the  forms  used 
by  local  firms.  Any  neighborhood  firm 
is  a  source  of  good  supplementary  ma¬ 
terial.  Even  the  school  office  can  supply 
checks,  bank  statements,  invoices,  and 
statements. 

This  “live”  material  should  be  used  to 
make  bookkeeping  instruction  realistic 
and  practical.  A  teacher  can  easily 
collect  financial  reports,  sales  checks, 
credit  memoranda,  and  other  business 
forms  to  post  on  the  bulletin  board. 

The  bookkeeping  teacher  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  make  his  instruction 
practical  and  valuable.  To  do  this,  he 
should  have  some  practical  bookkeeping 
experience.  He  knows  that  the  student 
must  learn  to  make  decisions.  The 
teacher  should  not,  for  example,  tell 
the  student  how  many  lines  to  leave  for 
each  account.  (Imagine  an  employer 
telling  his  new  bookkeeper  to  leave 
fifteen  lines  for  Notes  Receivable  and 
twenty  lines  for  Notes  Payable!)  If  too 
many  directions  are  given,  the  student 
never  uses  his  own  initiative. 

Bookkeeping  can  be  the  most  valu¬ 
able  subject  in  the  business  curriculum— 
or  it  can  be  the  least  effective.  It  is 
entirely  up  to  the  teacher. 


(Continued  from  page  510) 

advertising.  Letter  to  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office  for  information  concerning 
government  inspection.  Speaker  from 
industry,  business,  or  Government. 
Skit  showing  activities  of  a  Government 
weight  inspector. 

•  Goal  6:  Improving  Our  Persorval 
Skills. 

Questions:  What  skills  are  necessary 
in  selection  of  best  values?  In  reading 
and  understanding  labels?  In  compar¬ 
ing  weights?  In  determining  quaUty 
needed  for  a  specific  purpose?  How  im¬ 
portant  are  skills  in  reading?  Arith¬ 
metic? 

Activities:  Visit  grocery  store  to 
compare  weights,  grades,  prices.  Tour 
school  cafeteria  to  discover  as  many 
brands  and  weights  of  goods  as  possible. 
Report  on  personal  shopping.  Analyze 
comparative  reports  on  specific  goods  to 
find  points  on  which  comparisons  are 
made.  Practice  reading  labels.  Solve 
problems  involving  weights  and  price. 

•  Goal  7:  Improving  Our  Personal 
Characteristics. 

Questions:  What  personal  traits  are 
needed  by  a  competent  shopper?  How 
important  is  preplanning  for  shopping? 
Gourtesy  toward  salespeople?  Good 
judgment? 

[  Activities:  Practice  in  studying  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  preplanning  a  shop¬ 
ping  trip.  Report  of  observations  made 
of  courteous  shoppers.  Skit  contrasting 
courteous  and  discourteous  shopper. 

■  Introductory  Approach— 

•  Personal  approach  is  used,  since 
good  buying  is  as  much  a  matter  of  at¬ 
titude  as  of  intellect. 

•  A  skit  portraying  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  a  boy  and  a  girl  in  se¬ 
lecting  an  article  ordinarily  bought  by 
their  age  group  from  a  multitude  of 
brands,  to  catch  the  interest  of  the  class 
and  arouse  a  lively  discussion. 

•  The  making  of  props  for  the  skit, 
including  a  display  of  articles  from 
which  selection  is  being  made. 

•  A  bulletin  board  display  of  adver¬ 
tisements  for  other  brands  of  the  same 
articles  being  used  in  the  sldt. 

■  Possible  Immediate  Measures  of 
Achievement— The  ultimate  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  unit  cannot  be  decided  at 
its  conclusion,  but  indioations  of  growth 
can  be  observed  by: 

•  Comparing  choices  of  goods  at  the 
present  time  with  those  made  in  the 
past. 

•  Observing  personal  interest  when 
goods  are  bought  for  school  activities 
and  personal  consumption. 

•  Giving  a  pre-test  and  a  post-test 
on  knowledge  of  common  brands  and 
weights  and  on  attitudes  regarding 
standardized  goods. 
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News  of  Business  Equipment 


WALTER  LANCE 


I  Electro-Stylus— This  new  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  precision-built  writing  instru¬ 
ment,  miuiufactured  by  Murray  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  502  West  Colorado  Avenue, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  is  ideally 
suited  for  school,  offices,  shops,  and 
newspapers,  and  for  home  hobbyists. 
Shaped  like  a  fountain  pen,  this  small 
electric  writing  instrument  is  only  7 
inches  in  over-all  length  and  %  inches 
in  diameter.  It  cuts  better  wax-type 
and  carbon-type  stencils  for  Mimeo¬ 
graph  and  for  Rex-O-graph-type  dupli¬ 
cating  machines,  and  makes  more  in¬ 
tricate  and  more  graceful  designs  on 
leather  than  otherwise  possible.  Unlike 
motor-driven  tools,  this  Stylus  does  not 
get  hot  in  horns  or  even  days  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Complete  with  five  points  used 
for  stencils,  plastic,  wood,  leather,  and 
soft  metals,  it  sells  for  $9.95.  A  dia¬ 
mond  point  for  glass  writing  and  etch¬ 
ing  is  $5.95  additional. 

■  Duo-Student  Desk— Something  new 
in  economy  of  space  in  the  classroom 
has  been  developed  by  Crown  Institu¬ 
tional  Equipment  Company,  218  S.  Wa¬ 
bash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  This 
new  type  of  desk— called  the  Duo-Stu- 


Junior  O.  G.  A.  Test  for  June 

■  Hi  Helen,  I  Ve  got  a  new  evening 
gown  for  the  prom.  It’s  a  honey— I  can’t 
wait  to  show  it  to  you.  I  may  have^ 
some  trouble  about  Roy,  though.  He’s 
working  his  way  through  college  and 
has  a  job  waiting  on  tables.  He  may  be 
working*  the  evening  of  the  prom.  Jim 
says  he  will  fill  in  if  Roy  can’t  come. 
Though  it’s  very  nice  of  him,  who  wants 
to  go®  to  the  prom  with  her  brother? 
What  a  fix  to  be  in!  I’ll  let  you  know 
how  it  turns  out.  Ada.  (76) 

O.  G.  A.  Membership  Test 

■  A  lot  of  us  are  prone  to  say  we 
haven’t  had  a  chance;  that  big  things 
haven’t  come  our  way,  as  they’ve  al¬ 
ways  come  to^  Vance.  We  talk  of  all 
the  other  folks  who  seem  to  float  along; 
the  prizes  tumble  to  their  laps— just  luck 
—and  all  dead  wrong.*  If  we  could  see 
the  things  we  do  through  someone  else’s 
eyes,  a  Tot  of  us  would  have  a  view  to 
make  us  truly  wise.®  The  trouble’s  been 
big  tasks  and  such  have  taken  up  our 
mind;  to  lesser  things,  that  count  so 
much,  we  have  perhaps  been  blind.* 

Let’s  dot  our  ts  and  cross  our  fs  and 
show  the  world  we  know  the  value  of 
those  tiny  things— for  great  from  wee 
things  grow.  (100) 


dent  Desk— measures  52"  in  width  and 
18"  in  depth.  Two  handy  shelves  and 
a  drawer  are  conveniently  located  for 
both  students.  Available  in  three  heights 
and  several  finishes. 

■  Window  Accountant  —  That’s  what 
the  new  model  of  the  Burroughs  Sensi- 
matic  Accounting  Machine  has  been 
called.  Designed  especially  to  handle 
window  accounting  transactions,  six  new 
features  make  the  machine  particularly 
adaptable  for  use  in  banks,  savings  and 
loan  institutions,  and  other  places  of 
business  where  accounting  transactions 
are  handled  at  a  customer  window.  One 
of  the  new  features  is  a  “teller  lock’’ 
that  permits  individual  operator  control 
and  responsibility  for  all  transactions 
handled  on  the  machine.  A  locked 
control-key  cover  provides  protection 
against  unauthorized  adjustments  or 
changes  in  the  totals  accumulated  in  the 
machine.  Manufactured  by  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company,  Box  418, 
Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

■  Type  Cleaner— A  dry  rubber  tool  that 
eliminates  all  mess  in  cleaning  type¬ 
writer  type  and  that  will  keep  type  clean 
and  shiny  as  silver  has  been  introduced 
by  Safeguard  Corporation,  Lansdale, 
Pennsylvania.  For  best  results,  it  is  rec¬ 


ommended  that  the  type  be  stroked 
each  morning  before  use,  thus  assuring 
clean,  neat  letters.  The  type  cleaner, 
called  the  Dee-R-Tee,  is  manufactured 
in  two  sizes:  the  single  size  for  all  type¬ 
writers  except  Royal;  the  double  size 
for  Royal.  Retails  at  $1.10  and  $1.20 
each. 
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Wits  and  Wags 


■  The  burglar  had  entered  the  house 
as  quietly  as  possible,  but  his  shoes 
made  a  certain  amount  of  noise.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  stiffened,  hearing  a  woman’s 
voice. 

“If  you  don’t  take  off  your  shoes 
when  you  come  into  this  house,  there’s 
going  to  be  trouble.  It  has  been  raining 
for  hours,  and  you’ve  dared  to  tramp 
on  my  carpet.  Go  downstairs  and  re¬ 
move  your  shoes  at  once!” 

The  burglar  crept  downstairs  and  out 
of  the  house  without  a  word.  His  pal, 
who  kept  watch  outside,  noticed  a  tear 
in  his  eye. 

“I  haven’t  the  heart  to  rob  the  place, 
Tom,”  murmured  the  burglar.  “It’s  so 
like  home!” 

■  Pat,  a  truck  driver,  stopped  sud¬ 
denly  on  the  highway.  The  car  behind 
crashed  into  the  truck,  and  its  owner 
sued  Pat. 

“Why  didn’t  you  hold  out  your 
hand?”  the  judge  asked  Pat. 

“Well,  if  he  couldn’t  see  the  truck, 
how  on  earth  could  he  see  my  hand?” 

■  Two  fishermen  sitting  on  a  bridge 
with  lines  in  the  water  made  a  bet  as 
to  who  would  catch  the  first  fish.  One 
got  a  bite  and  became  so  excited  that 
he  fell  off  the  bridge. 

“Oh,  well,”  said  the  other,  “if  you’re 
going  to  dive  for  them,  then  our  bet  is 
off.” 

■  The  day  laborer  was  of  a  cheerful 
disposition  that  naturally  inclined  him 
to  seek  out  the  good  in  every  situation. 
“I’ve  gone  and  done  it  now!”  he  ex¬ 
plained  to  a  fellow  laborer  after  tramp¬ 
ing  the  three  miles  from  home  to  begin 
the  day’s  work  on  the  ditch.  “I  left  my 
lunch  at  home.  And  it’s  a  good  thing, 
because  I  left  my  teeth  at  home,  too.” 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


The  trend  in  typing  is  to  IBM  Electrics!  Every 
day  more  organizations  are  using  them  to  turn  out 
first-class  work  .  .  .  efficiently  and  economically. 

With  more  and  more  companies  specifying  per¬ 
sonnel  experienced  on  IBM  Electric  Typewriters, 
you  will  want  to  offer  the  advantages  of  IBM 
Electrics  in  your  school! 

•  Your  students  build  speed  and  accuracy  faster 
than  ever  when  taught  on  IBM  Electrics. 

•  Your  students  are  better  prepared,  are  able  to 
compete  successfully  with  experienced  typists 
when  job-hunting. 


•  IBM  Electric  typing  is  much  easier  to  teach 
.  .  .  using  exactly  the  same  methods  you  have 
always  used. 

•  Your  school  will  be  in  the  enviable  position  of 
training  typists  who  are  in  demand— both  for 
their  knowledge  of  IBM  Electrics  and  for  their 
superior  skill. 

Would  you  like  a  classroom  demonstration  of  an 
IBM  Electric?  Or  a  complete  kit  of  instructional 
material,  including  the  newly  revised  Typing  Guide? 
Write  to  IBM,  Dept.  BE-5,  590  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


IBM  £lcct/ue  lupeu^titc^ 

.........  I  jp 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 
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F  267;  Mr  367;  Ap  371;  My  425;  Jn  477 
Karl  Manufacturing  Co.,  S  13;  O  65;  N  111; 

D  171;  Ja  223;  F  275;  Mr  327;  Ap  377; 

My  429;  Jn  481 
McGraw-Hill  TextfUm,  My  430 
Mohawk  Valley  Sports,  Inc.,  My  427 
Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co.,  Ja  219; 

F  316;  Mr  365;  Ap  370;  My  423;  Jn  478 
Montana  State  College,  Ap  374 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  My  461 
Remington  Rand,  Inc.  (Supplies),  S  8; 

N  112;  Mr  360;  Ap  376;  Jn  480 
Remington  Rand,  Inc.  (Systems),  S  3; 

O  57;  D  163;  Ja  221;  My  426 
Remington  Rand,  Inc.  (Typewriters),  S  9; 

N  113;  My  428 

Rex-O-graph,  Inc.,  Ap  379;  Jn  483 
Royal  Typewriter  Co.  (Textfilm),  My  431 
Royal  Typewriter  Co.  (Typewriters),  S  2; 

O  61;  N  106;  D  168;  Ja  264;  F  315; 

Mr  323;  Ap  417;  Jn  519 
Sanford  Ink  Co.,  S  49;  O  100;  N  131;  D 
212;  Ja  222;  F  266;  Ap  420;  Jn  524 
Smith,  L.  C.,  ir  Corona,  S  5;  O  54;  N  159;  f 

D  172;  Ja  224;  F  311;  Mr  318;  Ap  380;  j 

My  422;  Jn  484  J 

Underwood  Corporation,  S  52;  O  66;  N  ^ 
132,  133;  D  211;  F  276;  Mr  330;  Ap  , 
394,  395;  My  472;  Jn  474 
University  of  Denver,  My  459 
University  of  Southern  California,  My  458 
University  of  Tulsa,  My  461 
Webster,  F.  S.,  Co.,  S  51;  O  55;  N  134; 

D  167 
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TYPEWRITER  DESK 

if  Increases  classroom  efficiency,  typing  speed, 
and  accuracy 


if  Reduces  eye-strain  and  fatigue 


if  Gives  your  classroom  that  business-office 
appearance 

Repeated  studies  by  Federal  Government  training  oflBcers 
reveal  that  the  magic  angle  of  30  degrees  at  the  typewriter 
increases  efficiency,  typing  speed  and  accuracy  while  re¬ 
ducing  eye-strain  and  fatigue.  Yet  approximately  70%  of 
today’s  typing  students  are  still  handicapped  by  the  fact 
that  their  typewriters  are  either  too  high  or  too  low. 


Adjustable  Table,  Model  140. 
shipped  disassembled. 


Through  the  introduction  of  these  revolutionary  adjust¬ 
able  typing  desks  and  tables  over  three  years  ago,  the 
Hammond  Desk  Company  “made  a  major  contribution  to 
better  progress  in  learning  to  type.”  Since  then  over  3,000 
high  schools  and  colleges  have  adopted  adjustable  Ham¬ 
mond  products.  Teachers  in  these  schools  have  found  that 
use  of  these  desks  and  tables,  with  the  built-in  “elevator” 
for  raising  and  lowering  the  height  of  the  typewriter  from 
26  to  30  inches,  has  more  than  justified  their  expectations 
and  the  claims  of  the  manufacturer. 

Each  model  is  sturdily  built  of  lifelong-lasting  white  oak 
to  withstand  constant  classroom  use.  Units,  whenever 
shipped  “knocked  down”  to  reduce  shipping  costs,  are 
easily  assembled. 

Full  information  about  these  modem  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  aids  together  with  a  copy  of  our  free  booklet,  "Your 
Correct  Typewriter  Height,”  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Act 
today  to  help  your  students  tomorrow. 

BETTER  TEACHING  WITH  BETTER  EQUIPMENT 


HiUHHOniD  DESK  EOMPAM 


5248  Hohman  Avenue 


Hammond,  Indiana 


De  Luxe  Desk,  Model  101, 
shipped  assembled. 


Hammond  Desk  Company  BEW 

5248  Hohman  Avenue 
Hammond,  Indiana 

Please  send  me: 

□  Free  booklet,  “Your  Correct  Tjrpewriter 
Height.** 

□  Complete  information  about  Desk 
Model  101 

□  Complete  information  about  Table 
Model  140 


Name  .  . 
School  . 
Address 
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GREGG  SPEED  BUILDING 

SIMPLIFIED  ONE  •  YEAR  COURSE 

GREGG  •  LESLIE  •  ZOUBEK 

160  ASSIGNMENTS  OF  CAREFULLY  PLANNED  SHORTHAND 
PRACTICE  MATERIAL  TO  DEVELOP  SHORTHAND  POWER 

Part  I — The  80  assignments  of  the  one-semester  edition  of  Gregg 
Speed  Building  Simplified  provide  practice  on  material  of 
a  general  business  nature  including  30,000  words  of  con¬ 
nected  matter  in  type;  30,000  words  of  connected  matter 
in  shorthand;  6,067  words  of  brief-form  derivative  drills, 
word  families,  etc.;  1,307  marginal  reminders  of  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  written  English;  and  many  other  drills  and 
devices  that  make  for  shorthand  growth. 

Part  If — The  80  assignments  are  divided  into  16  chapters,  each 
chapter  dealing  with  a  specific  vocation  or  field  of  business. 
A  typical  chapter  contains: 

ASSIGNMENT  1 — An  article  in  shorthand  on  the  vocation 
or  field  of  business  that  is  the  subject  of  the  chapter — 
Insurance,  in  Unit  1,  for  example. 

ASSIGNMENTS  2,  3,  4— (a)  A  preview  of  the  more  difficult 
words  and  phrases  that  appear  in  (h)  the  reading  and  dicta¬ 
tion  practice,  consisting  of  several  letters  in  type  and  (c) 
several  letters  in  shorthand. 

ASSIGNMENT  5— Office-style  dictation.  A  specific  technique 
involved  in  office-style  dictation  is  described.  The  description 
is  followed  by  a  letter  in  shorthand  that  illustrates  the  appli 
cation  of  the  technique.  Then  in  the  Teacher’s  Handbook 
there  appear  several  letters  in  which  this  technique  is  em 
ployed  extensively.  The  letters  in  the  Teacher’s  Handbook 
are  answers  to  the  letters  that  the  student  practices  in  Assign¬ 
ment  Four. 

READY  THIS  SUMMER 

Let  us  reserve  your  examination  copy  for  immediate 
delivery  .  .  .  write  your  nearest  Gregg  office  today. 

THE  BREGH  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Business  Education  Division  •  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc. 
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it  is  better  to  teach 
the  Royal  Electric! 


From  both  the  teacher’s  and  student’s  point  of  view, 
it  is  an  advantage  for  the  electric  typewriter  to  resemble 
the  manual  as  closely  as  possible. 

That  is  why  the  Royal  Electric  was  so  designed.  It  is 
the  Royal  Standard  .  .  .  with  power  added. 

The  carriage  and  keyboard  controls  are  in  the  same 
position  as  on  the  Standard  Royal.  The  keyboard,  in 
position  of  characters  and  numerals,  and  position  of 
keys,  is  the  same.  No  typing  habits  to  changel 

Only  on  this  electric  typewriter  can  the  operator  ad¬ 
just  the  touch  to  make  the  change-over  from  manual  to 


electric  quick  and  simple — thanks  to  “Touch  Control”— 
a  Royal  exclusive\ 

“Magic”  Margin,  tabulator  keys,  shift  keys,  and  other 
famous  Royal  features  are  identical  in  shape  and  posi¬ 
tion  with  those  on  the  Standard  Royal — a  Royal  ex¬ 
clusive  I 

Surely,  you  will  want  to  prepare  students  for  the  ever¬ 
growing  use  of  electric  typewriters  in  business  by  in¬ 
creasing  instruction  on  the  Royal  Electric. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON— TODAY! 


Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  C5 
2  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 


STANDARD 


ELECTRIC 


Please  send  me  more  information  about  the  Royal  Electric. 


Made  by  the  World’s  Largest 
Manufacturer  of  Typewriters 

Magic”  and  “Touch  Control”  are  registered  trade-marks  of 
Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 


ADDRESS 


SCHOOL 


Here's  one  class  that  does.. . 
It's  taught  with  Calculators! 


the  Educational  Director,  Monroe  Calculating 
Machine  Company,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

There’ll  be  no  obligation  in  getting  the  facts 
which  can  help  you  tremendously  in  your  teaching. 


When  youngsters,  especially  youngsters  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  10  ask  for  more  arithmetic, 
that’s  news! 

Yet  that’s  exactly  what  the  pupils  of  the  grade 
school  in  Auburn,  Wash.,  did  recently.  Auburn’s 
small  fry  were  given  the  chance  to  check  their 
pencil  and  paper  answers  on  Monroe  Adding- 
Calculators,  Educator  models.  And  in  the  words  of 
their  teachers,  "The  children  loved  it.  Monroes 
suddenly  made  arithmetic  fun,  rather  than  work.” 

Monroe’s  unique  Educator  method  can  make 
better  students.  To  learn  how,  simply  ask  your 
nearest  Monroe  representative.  Or  write  to 

MONROE 

MACMN£S  FOR  BUS/R£SS 

MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC. 

ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 


signed  expressly  for  school  use. 
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Gregg-Approved 
Fountain  Pen 


You  couldn’t  ask  for  a  more  practical 
...  or  a  better  writing  pen  than  an 
Esterbrook.  And  everything  about 
it  is  Gregg- Approved !  This  includes 
the  slim,  easy-to-hold  barrel  as  well 
as  the  free-flowing,  firm-fine  Gregg 
point  (#1555). 


You’ve  never  a  worry  about  repair 
delays  or  point  replacement  with  an 
Esterbrook  Shorthand  Pen.  Should 
you  ever  damage  the  point  you  can 
'  replace  it  yourself.  Simply  unscrew 
the  damaged  point  and  screw  in  a 
new  one.  All  pen  counters  sell 
Gregg-Approved  Renew-Points  for 
Esterbrook  Pens. 


The  price  of  an  Esterbrook  Short 
hand  Pen  is  surprisingly  low.  Extra 
Gregg-Approved  Renew-Points 
(#1555)  are  low  in  cost,  too.  Only 
35c  at  all  pen  counters. 


TO  SELECT  OR  REPLACE 
...HERE'S  ALL  YOU  DO 

In  case  of  damage^  Just 
unscrew  the  old  point  and 
screw  in  a  new  one. 


THE  RIGHT  POINT  FOR  THE 
WAY  YOU  WRITE 


Write  for  FREE  dictation 
facts  booklet  No.  6 — "Facts 
Everyone  Should  Know 
About  Fountain  Pens.” 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY 
CAMDEN  1,  NEW  JERSEY 
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ACTUAL  SIZE— %  Ounc*  BottI* 


Easy  grading  for  you  .  .  .  easy  transcribing  for  the 
student  .  .  .  when  shorthand  is  clearly  penned  with  SAN¬ 
FORD’S  PENit  Fountain  Pen  Ink !  That’s  because  this  ink 
comes  from  the  sensible-sized  bottle  .  .  .  fresh  and  free- 
flowing  .  .  .  assuring  natural  “glide-ability.”  So  for  clean- 
cut,  vivid  outlines  and  split-second  starting  in  dictation, 
always  recommend  a  good  pen  with  SANFORD’S  PENit 
Ink! 


ONE  BOTTLE  OF  SANFORD’S  PENIT  FOUNTAIN  PEN  INK 
GIVES  YOU  600,000  SH0RjB3OFir=S?CB0LS 


This  sensible-sized  SANFORD  PENit 
bottle  provides  your  students  with  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  free-flowing  fountain  pen  ink  .  .  . 
enough  to  write  600,000  shorthand  symbols.  Actually, 
that’s  all  the  ink  an  average  student  can 
keep  fresh  ...  all  your  students  need  to  keep 
dictation  pens  at  TOP  PERFORMANCE! 


FOUNTAIN  PEN  INK 


